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National 
News 


by. Robert N. Taykor 


Breast cancer twice as 
deadly for black women 
According to new research released last 
week, black women are more than twice 
as likely as white women to die of breast 
cancer. The major reason is poverty. The 
researchers concluded that because of 
poverty and the lack of education about 
the disease, black women were less likely 
to seek early treatment. Emory Universi- 
ty's Doctor J. William Ely, chief author of 


National 


conflict surfaces 


Recent election 


Special to the NNPA from Louisiana Weekly 


WASHINGTON, DC —Oneofthe nation's 
largest Christian groups isin serious turmoil. 
The 35,000 church-member National Bap- 
tist Convention USA Inc. (NBCUSA), one of 
black America's most influential groups, is 
having more trouble making a leadership 
transition than a third-world country. Since 
the organization's election of Rev. Henry F. 
Lyons as president of the group in New 
Orleans on September 8, there has been a 
flurry of sd on the part of the previous 


the study, said, "We have to 
on access to mammography and physical 
breast exams and educating women to 
understand the risk of breast cancer." The 
study was published in last week's issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. It involved over 1,100 women in 
Atlanta, Georgia, New Orleans Louisiana 
and-Oakland, California. Ittracked deaths 
from 1990 and found that black women 
were 2.2 times more likely to die of breast 
cancer than white women.— 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Four charged in beating 
black Philadelphia family 


Four 

ing into the home of a deaf black woman 
and beating her and herteenage son with 
baseball bats. Police say the attack was 
‘racially motivated. Joan Smith, 36. Bot 


pem 


grouj to invalidate 
the election and aur the Convention to the 
leadership of Rev. T.J. Jemison's hand picked 
successor, Dr. W. F. Richardson. 

At the same time, as President Clinton 
was making a major address before the 
NBCUSA, Rev. Richardson was defeated 
by Lyons in the group's convention elec- 
tions. But, what followed at the Windsor 
Court Hotel was the beginning of post- 
election meetings where Richardson/ 
Jemison's forces are said to have put in place 
processes and strategies to avoid having to 
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the World 
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Initially, retiring president" Rev. 
Jemison had agreed to a transfer of assets, 
namely banka@gounts and account records, 
eptemberg@ at his Baton Rouge office. 
President-elegbiyons w:s scheduled to fly 
to Baton Rouggon September 29, to obtain: 
Imeet with the new board of 

USA Inc. 

appears ihat the Jemison- 
ver intended for Lyons to. 
had lawyers working to 
ition would not take place. 
it six de: the presidency 
Inc. has been held by only 
d Rev. Jemison has main- 


by court 


tration of the largest 
in the world to the “ 
Rev. Lyons. After the elec- 
fition of power from Rev. 
. Lyons was scheduled to 
manner on October 6, at 
list Center in Nashville, 
quarters of NBCUSA Inc. is 
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This 


| which required 14 miu die 
heri ar-old son received eight stitch- 
es for cuts to the head. Family members 
‘Say they have been attacked before. They 
live in the Fishtown section of Philadel- 
phia. That section is nearly 98 percent 
white. Police speculate that the attack 
was aimed at driving the family out of the 
neighborhood. Three men in their twen- 
ties and one 41-year-old woman were 

charged in the attack. — 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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It is a fact that millions of adults living in 
the world's wealthiest nation cannot fill out 
a job make out the i 


Literacy Campaign 
kicks off in Newark 


On hand to launch the program were 
Harry Van Houten, a representative from 
Governor Whitman's administration who read 
the governor's proclamation designating 
October as Literacy Awareness Month; and 
Newark Deputy Mayor and Chair of the 


on the back of a bottle of pills or even read 
their children a bedtime story. 

The recently published National Adult 
Literacy Survey said over 2.5 million of New 
Jersey’s adults are performing at the “lowest 
levels of literacy.” 

izi i thePart- 


Literacy A Month, Ramona A. 
Santiago who said that it was in the state's 
best interest to “see that our children will not 
grow up to be illiterate,” and the program 
seeks to “improve opportunity of success for 
those who seek a better quality of life. 

East Orange Mayor and Essex County 

De 


nership Against Illiteracy kicked off October 
as literacy Awareness Month at a ceremony 
in Newark. 

Laurie Anne Roemmele, the new exec- 
Utive director of the Partnership Against Lit- 
ey and facilitator of the event, said choos- 
i i ity for the 
organization to seek potential learners and 
volunteers, solicit funds and alert public of- 


the state's and nation’s reading problem. 


Ho she noted, "literacy is an im- 
pacting Is issue that we asa community 
need to all year around," 


ey, more than 23 percent of 


Candidate Cardell 
Cooper, stressed the need of the government 
toinvest in literacy programs and urged them 
“not to cut the safety netand let the heart, soul 
and fiber that we need to make a strong nation 
fall through.” 

Keynote Speaker, Rep. Donald Payne 
(D-10th Dist.) was at the United Nations in 
his role as Spokesman for South Africa. 
However, his assistant Richard Thigpen de- 
livered his prepared remarks. 

In addressing the crisis on a national 
level, Payne noted that African Americans 
and Hispanics represent a disproportionate 
number of prison inmates and “the over- 
whelming number of them function at the 
very low levels of literacy.” 

He stressed literacy for inmates asa 
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of the recently ap- 
proved Crime Bill. 

“Itis good for us all notto simply be tough 
on criminals," Thigpen read, adding, “but 
also to insure that we use the time they spend 
in prison to provide them an alternative in 
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Newark businesses 


MED Week 


small businesses.” 
Rosemary A Hocking, director of the 


Man of The Year, Brian Finney 


The City of Newark opened Minority 
Enterprise Development Week with an an- 
nual awards program recognizing the con- 

i of à ib ficti 


the renaissance of the city. 

The Ceremony, held in the rotunda of 
City Hall, celebrated the great impact 
Itliat-small businesses have in. the com- 
munities they serve. 

Mayor Sharpe James, along with De- 
partment of development and the New Jer- 
sey Division of Economic Development 
(NJED), joined in recognizing the great 
contributions of minority-owned businesses 
to the economic strength and survival of the 
city 

James praised the merchants and entre- 
preneurs. He noted "They are heroes who 
have committed themselves to the city and 
"]t is the small and minority-owned busi- 
nesses that brings jobs to the heart of 
the community." 

“They are the backbones of the Newark 
community,” James added. "We need to 
make sure that the renaissance supports 


Department of D said paying 
tribute to those who have contributed to the 
growth of the city was very important be- 
cause they are the ones who provide an| 
economic base for the renaissance. 

Awards for outstanding Newark Minor- 
ity businesses were given to seven local 
merchants including: Les Femmes Beauty 
Nook on Lyons Avenue, J& G Jewelers on! 
Pacific Stres Palmer Paving of Penninton 
Street, Rairez Enterprise/Beaver Lumber on 
Broadway, Tom’s Chicken Shack on Clinton! 
Avenue and Ke-Bar Book store, 

Elegant Eyes on Broad Street received 
the Minority Business of the Year for the 
City of Newark Award. Owner Abdul-Aziz 
said he was honored by the award and 
that he and his wife had worked hard to 
establish the business. 

“We started the business from scratch, 
we had tosell our home, even our our kids’ 
toys. In the end, Aziz said their persis- 
tence made their dreams come true. 

Bryan K. Finnie, director of Urban Pro- 
grams Division, NJED was honored with the 
Man of the Year Award. His job is re- 
sponsible for promoting minority busi- 
nesses in the state of New Jersey 

He thanked the city for the award and 
said that his job is to make sure that urban 
areas get a fair share of monies set aside 
for businesses. He urged the minority 
business companies to a "use his office 
as a means to an end.” 

“Tris pleasure for me to help those off 
you ‘who™Have been in the heart of the 
community,” he ended. 

Lewis Rosser, DBE, Program Adminis- 
trator of the Small Disadvantaged Business 
Program at New Jersey Transit was given 
the “Outstanding Achievement In Govern- 
ment Services Award” while several area 
banks, businesses and government agencies 
received "Special Recognition" Proclama- 
tions. They include: New Jersey Transit, 
New Jersey Economic Development Au- 
thority, the Bank of New York, Port Author- 
ity of New York & New Jersey and Public’ 
Service Gas and Electric. 

City National Bank was awarded 
with the "Outstanding Achievement in 
Banking Award." 


Cardell Coo flanked by Lautenberg (3rd from I) and Bradley (3rd from r) and other 


party whips. 


participated at the press conference to show 
their unity and support for the Democratic 
party and the Line A candidates for the No- 
vember 8 general election in Essex County. 
“We are here to show a unity of purpose 
and commitment today,” said Torricelli and 
remarked that although the group 


Photo: Glen Frieson . 


ready to make the tough decisions necessary 
for that change. “We will make Essex County 
work again and be the consciousness of the 
people in this county.” 

As a part of his "Agenda for Change,” 
Cooper said he plans to restructure county 
Gi and will i i initiate an 


was unique with different levels of govern- 
ment and different personalities, the Demo- 
cratic "Party is back and back strong. Cardell 
Cooper is the respected choice needed to 
represent the people of Essex County." 

Mayor Cooper announced that it was an 
important day for the Democratic Party to 
“kick off a campaign of confidence." Cooper 
applauded and thanked Tom Giblin. "With 
our energy combined, there is no way the 
republicans can beat us." 

Cooper also stated that change for the 
county "must come from within" and he was 


internal audit of all county departments to 
eliminate duplication and waste. To cut costs 
and save tax dollars, Cooper also plans to 
create local and regional purchasing and 
service alliances. The Mayor reaffirmed his 
commitment to preserve and protect the en- 
vironment so as not to have a reoccurrence of 
the Hilltop dumping. In addition, Cooper 
stated he will focus on economic develop- 
ment in the County's high unemployment 
regions. As County Executive, Cooper says 
he will “work with and for the residents of 
Essex County." 
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Inside this issue of City News, a c 
publication which highlights the 59th 


Modern Beauticians not only to celebr: 
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your heart and mind 


opy of City Trends was inserted, a 
anniversary of the Modern Beauti- 
cians' Association (MBA). It was important for City News to join with the 


ate its accomplishment but to make 
d to ge other 


the broader aware of this 
beauticians to join. 
It’s organizations like the MBA 


by those who finance the NAACP and 
tion, 


membership is about the same as two 
Remember, taking out membershi 


focused on the challenges that we face individually. By joining organiza- 
tions like these, hopefully we can gain strength to overcome collectively. 
It was suggested that the recent incident with the NAACP was caused 


Joining these organizations and paying membership fees, allow issues 
relevant to black folk to be addressed without compromise. The cost of 


and can be extremely good for the heart and mind. 
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Paranoia seems to be gripping 
more politicians than usual and in 
response many of our public officials 
are turning into whining, complain- 
ing ugly creatures claiming they are 
being “picked on” by colleagues, con- 
stituents, the media and just about 
anybody exercising their righttoques- 
tion the men and women who serve 
at the pleasure of the public and 
private electorate. 

These are not good days, finan- 
cially speaking, for Essex County: 
Newark, East Orange, Orange anda 
few of the smaller municipalities. 

Essex County residents have all 
gotten their new tax bills and it is 


Midnight basketball: one 
key to inner city revival 


by Walter C. Farrell, Jr. 


Midnight basketball programs in 
the nation's inner cities has generat- 
ed intense discussion and controver- 
sy during the debate on the recently 
passed crime bill in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Conservatives in 
both the Democratic and Republican 
parties denounced them as part of a 
"social pork barrel" that would do 
little to improve social and economic 
conditions in distressed urban com- 
munities. 

A wide range of theories have 
been advanced to explain the steadily 
deteriorating quality of life in inner 
city communities. Yet one perspec- 
tive has held sway in recent public 
policy debates: That a deterioration 
in individual responsibility and fam- 
ily morals and values, rooted in liber- 
al social welfare policies and pro- 
grams of the 1960s, is principally 
responsible for rising rates of çon- 
Centrated poverty. j 
lessness, family disruption, out-of- 
wedlock births, and gang-and drug- 
related lethal violence in US inner 
cities. 

Based on this view of underlying 
causes, policy makers, with wide- 
spread public support, have institut- 
ed a set of, what some consider, 
paternalistic and punitive public pol- 
icies to "change welfare as we know 
it" and to foster normative behavior 
among the inner city poor. In re- 
sponse to the high rate of lethal vio- 
lence, for example, policy makers 
instituted a series of “Get tough, lock 
them up and throw away the key" 
crime policies during the 1980s. 

To reduce welfare dependency 
and to foster responsibility and 
strengthen family values and morals, 
policies designed to teach the inner 
city disadvantaged the importance of. 
staying in school (LearnFare) not 
having children until marriage 
(WedFare and BrideFare) and get- 
ting and maintaining a job 


ty and it is doubtful 
ES the US economy can create 
enough good jobs to "change wel- 
fare as we know it." 

An emerging school of thought 
suggests that access to social re- 
sources is the key to the resolution of 
the pressing problems of the inner 
city. Social resources can be broadly 
defined as contacts through which 
the individual maintains his/her so- 
cial identity and receives emotional 
support, material aid and services, 
information, and new social con- 
tacts. Such support can be obtained 
from individuals (e.g. immediate and 
extended family members, friends, 
co-ethnics, etc.) and/or institutions 
(e.g.. churches, community-based 
organizations, etc.). 

Historically, such community- 
based social resources as the Boys" 
and Girls' Clubs, the YMCA, and 
the YWCA played a "mediating" 
role in inner city communities. They 
encouraged the inner city disadvan- 
taged, especially poor youth, to pur- 
sue mainstream avenues of social 
and economic mobility and discour- 
aged them from engaging in antiso- 
cial or dysfunctional behavior. Dur- 
ing the 1980s, however, those so- 
called mediating institutions lost 
much of their financial support and 
thus became less effective precisely 
at the time the problems confronting 
the urban disadvantaged were wors- 
ening as a consequence of massive 
inner city disinvestment on the part 
of major employers, financial insti- 
tutions, and the federal government. 

Midnight basketball leagues, 
focusing on inner-city minority 
males, are examples of a new gener- 
ation of social resource programs, 
which are designed to mend the so- 
cial fabric of inner city communi- 
ties. Our recent evaluation of Mil- 
waukee's midnight basketball league 
suggests that the “returns” on the 
money invested in this private-sec- 
tor initiated and funded program are 
far greater than the returns on the 
enormously popular punitive and 


) have been ii 

in many states and currently are be- 
ing contemplated at the federal level 

There is, however, a growing 
body of evidence which suggests that 
these policies may not yield the de- 
sired results. It is clear, for example, 
thatthe "get tough" oncrime policies 
of the 1980s have not significantly 
reduced the incidence of illegal and 
violent criminal activities in inner 


policies and programs 
advocated at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

In this case, a $70,000 invest- 
ment, according to Milwaukee Po- 
lice Department statistics, reduced 
crime by 30 percent during the first 
year in the target area, and our eval- 
uation indicated that the program 
* Created a safe haven in which the 
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participants (and the fans) could 
engage in positive social activities, 
* Channeled the energy of gang mem- 
bers in a positive direction. 

* Significantly improved the educa- 
tional and career aspirations of pro- 
gram participants. 

How do the relative returns com= 
pare? The amount of money invested 
in Milwaukee’s midnight basketball 
league would maintain two inner city 
minority males in prison for roughly 
one year. One does not have to be an 
investment banker to realize that pro- 
grams like this will contribute far 
more to inner city revival than any or 
all of the punitive and/or paternalisti¢ 
policies that currently garner so much 
political and media attention. 

Dr. Farrell is professor of Educae 
tional Policy and Community Studies 
at the University of Wisconsin-Mil 
waukee (UWM). A where he also 
serves on the graduate faculty in Ure 
ban Studies. 


by Sharon Khadijah Vincent 


The criticism directed at the Eb- 
ony Association for speaking up on 
behalf of one of its members was very 
puzzling. Isn't that what association: 
are suppose to do, represent their 
membership and advocate on their 
behalf? Certainly, when the Police 


As | see it 


ees EA a time for rejoicing. 


working or having business inside the 
hall are lotsinthe 


M bi howthey 
spend taxpayers' dollars. The gap 
between the lifestyles of the politi- 
cally powerful and their minions 
and those who foot the bill is 
definitely widening. 

Many elected officials hold 
down two jobs; some have spouses 
and children on the public pay- 
roll while their constituents are 
lucky if they have one job. 

If an elected official runs into a 
legal problem, his lawyer’s fee is 
either paid by the governing body 
on which he or she serves, or friends 
and supporters of the alleged culprit 
have a "Friends Of..." fund raiser to 
cover legal expenses. Ordinary peo- 
ple have to do the best they can to 
stay out of jail or pay an attorney to 
represent them no matter how inno- 
cent or guilty they are of charges. 

And there are countless other 
*perks" voters knowingly or un- 
knowingly give their elected offi 
cials: a variety of insurance cover- 
age, pensions, free meals, cars, of- 
fice staffs and other freebies I 
can't think of at the moment. 

In recent weeks the subject of 
automobiles for Newark city coun- 
cil members and board of edu- 
cation members has once again 
come to the fore. 

Characteristically, members of 
both groups resent being questioned 
on the need for cars for these people 
to carry out their appointed duties. 
As little extras, taxpayer's meet the 
expenses of car maintenance, car 
insurance and free gas. 

Like other government employ- 
ees, council and Board of Ed. mem- 
bers could use their own autos and 
be reimbursed for mileage, gas and 
pay for their own insurance. Offi- 
cials also have the luxury of parking 
free within the Newark boundaries 
and recently changed a bus pickup 
in front of city hall to allow official 
parking within a few steps of the 
basement entrance on Broad Street. 
Once again the ordinary people 


American officer felt that there was 
an unfair attempt to bully, intimi- 
date, harass and discipline him, 
which the white officer was not 
subjected to. That is why the Ebony 
Association got involved and spoke 
out publicly against what they saw 
as unfair and questionable treat- 
ment of the African-American of- 
ficer. 

of whether or not 


PBA) speaks 
out on issues, it isn't subjected to the 
barrage of attacks questioning its right 
to do so, like the Ebony Association 
was during the recent publicized inci- 
dents occurring in Plainfield. 

The Ebony Association which 
represents the concerns of African 
American police officers, spoke out 
against what they saw as Sn ca 
verbal attacks, and intimid: 


one agrees with how the matter was 
handled by Plainfield Police offi- 
cials and County Prosecutor An- 
drew Ruotolo, what's very disturb- 
ing was that the right of the Ebony 
Association to raise their concerns 
on behalf of one of its members was 
questioned and attacked. Even more 
disturbing were the reported com- 

by certallllificials call. 


E 
es are hefty. 

Ifsome of these people don'tknow 
why questions are asked, they have a 
problem. Sometimes it's because their 
responses just don't make sense. Like 
one board of education member who 
said she needed a car because she often 
visits several schools a day and has 
multiple meetings (we assume in her 
role as board member). Well, this per- 
son is employed full time by a Newark 
council person. It makes one wonder 
whetheror not the hours she puts in for 
the board of education are docked 
from her pay as a council person's 
aide? 


VSS 
In his day Mayor Sharpe James 
was quite an athlete: tennis, swim- 
ming, golfing and track. 
pparently he has not forgotten 
how to run for the gold—or as he did 
this week, for the door, as he tried to 


escape the probing questions of a 
CBS reporter. 

Mayor James was caught in the 
act of fleeing from the reporter whose 
camera crew filmed all the action. 

Why was the Mayor running if he. 
had nothing to hide? And where was 
the city hall “spokeswoman” who 
answers for him on occasion? The 
cruel eye of the camera also focused 
on her (Pam Goldstein), and her side 
to the reporter was some reference to 
him making her “a star." She had to 
bekidding. The mayor running to 
get into his locked office and her 
obviously flustered was hardly 
star quality. 

In case CBS didn't know it be- 
forehand, there is a difference in how 
the mayor's public relations staff han- 
dles the media. Old friends less likely 
to rock any boats are welcomed with 
open arms, all other media proceed 
with caution, rely on press releases or 
wait until disaster strikes and do what 
they have to do. 


Association with playing the "race 
card." In an effort to circle the wagon 
around most notably County Prosecu- 
tor Andrew Ruotolo, the focus moved 
away from dealing with the primary 
issues involved in this incident, and 
instead moved to doing whatever was 
necessary to do damage control and 
political face saving. 

Whether the handling of the orig- 
inal incident was correct or not is 
questionable, depending on whose side 
of the story you listen to and believe. 
Certainly, the Plainfield Police De- 
partment as well as any other organiza- 
tion, agency, etc., has certain rules, 
regulations and procedures of protocol 
that it expects to be followed and ad- 
hered to. Along with that goes the 
understanding that if certain rules and 


fellow officer by Plainfield Police 
officials and County Prosecutor An- 
drew Ruotolo. This was after analter- 
cation between an African American 
police officer and a white police of- 
ficer in the Plainfield Police Station. 
Depending on who you talk to, the 
events following the altercation are 
seen quite differently. The African 


Literacy 
campaign 


(Continued from page 1) 


native in life." 

Payne who also serves as honor- 
ary chairman of the literacy month 
also said the future workforce will 
demandindividuals with strong read- 
ing base and "those workers who do 
not have the literacy skills to function 
in a work environment will discover 
thatastechnology advances, they will 
be left behind." 

During the month the program 
will sponsor several events including 
Hispanic Community Reads Day on 
the 18th and a professional seminar, 
"Creating High Quality Adult Educa- 
tion and Literacy Program in New 
Jersey: Practitioners, Researchers, 
Policy Makers and Learners Working 
Together" will take place on October 
21. The Literacy Awareness Month 
will conclude with a ceremony recog- 
nizing local programs, tutors and vol- 
unteers at a reception at Essex County 
College on the 28th. 

Allevents are open to the public. 
Anyone seeking more 


ing members of the Ebony Associ- 
ation, “stupid” and “ignorant” and 
the admonishment that the organi- 
zation was “messing with” certain 
politicians or “would be" politicians 
"images." Some of the most vocal 
critics were the local black elected 
officials who charged the Ebony 


are broken certain disci- 
plinary actions may be taken. 

That is why associations exists, to 
address and advocate on behalf of their 
members interests. One doesn’t have 
to agree with them, or even believe 
that they are correct when they speak 
out on certain issues. They can and 
should be subjected to criticism. But, 


tgot your back; but who's got'mine? 


to attack them based on questioning 
their right to exist or represent their 
membership, in any attempts to si- 
lence dissent, is wrong and should 
not be tolerated. 

The Ebony Association has prov- 
en to be an absolutely necessary or- 
ganization, based on the numerous 
reports of African American officers 
being subjected to racism, prejudice 
and biased attacks inside police de- 
partments all across this country. Af- 
rican American officers sometimes 
not only have to be worried about the 
criminals and thugs out on the streets, 
but by the very real possibilities that 
they will be shot at or attacked by 
fellow white officers in cases of “mis- 
taken” identity. The recent shooting 
of an African-American undercover 
officerin New York (he was shot four 
times in the back) by a white officer 
highlights this increasingly frequent 
problem arid concern. 

The Ebony Association should, 
and must continue to speak out and 
represent its membership. It’s not 
“playing the race card,” it’s simply 
adhering to principle. 
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maximize growth. 4 ^ 
The advantage: One loan officer to work with you every step of the way — no committees, no red tape. 
The goal: To simplify the process and provide capital whenever possible to qualified 
businesses. 
The result: More small businesses have grown larger with the help of United Jersey® To find out 


how we can help you, stop by your nearest United Jersey” office or call Bruce Kasper, 
Vice President, Minority Lending Group at (201) 646-6175. 
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OCT. 8 THRU DEC. 18 


MONTCLAIR—There are weekend 
courses and activities tor academically 
gifted/talented children in grades 4-10 
at Montclair State College. For more 
info. call 201 655-4333. 


OCTOBER 15 AND 22 


JERSEY CITY—There will be a two- 
part computer workshop for teenagers. 
13-15 at Jersey City State College from 
9 a.m. to 12 p.m. For more information 
call 201-200-3089. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 


NEWARK—There will be a Hooray for 
‘Children Program: “Latin American 
Folktales for Children” at the Newark 
Public Library at 2 p.m. in the Centen- 
nial Hall. 


PLAINFIELD—There will be story tell- 
ing by Jan Sadd at Plainfield Public 
Library at 11:30 a.m. For more info. call 
908-757-1111. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 


NORTH BRANCH—Coppelia,” an 
amusing ballet sponsored by the New 
Jersey Ballet will be at the Edward 
Nash Theatre at Raritan Valley Com- 
munity College. For more information 
call 908-725-3420. 


OCTOBER 18 AND 25 


‘SUMMIT—There will be a two-day "Pup- 
pet Making and Puppet Show Work- 
shop” for ages 3 - 6 at the New Jersey 
Center for Visual Arts from 3:30 p.m. to 
5 p.m. For more information call 908- 
273-9121. 


OCTOBER 18 - 20 


PLAINFIELD—There will be several af- | 
ter-school activities including story-tell- 
ing, game day, and film programs at the | 
Plainfield Public Library beginning at 
3:30 p.m. Formore information call 908- 
757413. 


OCT. 20 THRU JAN. 8 


NEW YORK—There will be 115 perfor- 
mances given by "Grandma" NY's fa- 
vorite senior citizen clown at The Big 
Apple Circus, 35 W. 35th St. For more 
info call 212 268-2500. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21 


WESTFIELD— The Rutgers Coopera- 
tive Extension of Union County will con- 
duct a workshop on pumpkin painting 
and trick-or-treating safety from 7 p.m. 
t08:30 p.m. at 300 North Ave. For more 
info. call 908-654-9854. 


Send Kids Kalendar 


events to: 
c 


O. BOX 1774, 
PLAINFIELD, NJ 07060 


€^Free'trickK-or-tréat 


City News 


YoutH/EDUCATION/SUCCESS 


Parents find a great alternative 
to Halloween treats 


EDISON—Finally, concerned par- 
ents can feel good about the treats 
they give away this Halloween. Mak- 
ing its "fright-night debut,” Pentech 
International, Inc. is introducing a 
festive assortment of Halloween pens, 
pencils, erasers and other products 
which are perfect for parents who are 
looking for Halloween giveaways that 
aren’t loaded with sugar and fat. 

Featured in the new line of 
Pentech Halloween products are 
glow-in-the-dark pencils illustrated 
with ghosts that glow when the lights 
go out! Also included are glitter and 
fabric covered pens and unique pen- 
cils with Halloween graphics. In ad- 
dition, the pens and pencils have 
adorable toppers in the form of pump- 
kins, ghosts and witches! Distinct 
packaging sets the seasonal tone with 
fun graphics which attract young 
ghouls and boys. 


OCNJ invites high school 
students to enter art contest 


ORANGE—The First Occupational 
Center of New Jersey has announced 
its Annual Art Contest. Ninth to 12th 
grade high school students from 
throughout the state will be asked to 
express, with creative works of art, 
the transition that persons with dis- 
abilities make “From Dependence to 
Independence.” 

According to OCNJ President. 
Rocco J. Meola. “High school stu- 
dents today very often do not under- 
stand the nature of disabilities and 
how they effect the lives of their class- 
mates. With these paintings we hope 
to introduce and educate all students 
on this most important topic. This is 
atopic that will play a large role in the 
future of our youth.: 

Artwork should depict or symbol- 
ize the theme, “From Dependence to 
Independence,” by depicting people 
with disabilities working happily with 
people without disabilities. Artists are 


bags to be given away 


NEWARK—PruCare, The Pruden- 
tial Health Care Plan, will distribute 
free Halloween trick-or-treat bags 
through 400 participating Rite Aid, 
Genovese, Shop Rite, Pathmark and 
Duane Reade pharmacies in the New 
York metropolitan area, Long Island, 
New Jersey and southern Connecti- 
cut. The bags, which are imprinted 
with trick-or-treat safety tips, will be 
available to consumers starting Octo- 
ber 24. 

The PruCare trick-or-treat bags 
feature McGruff the Crime Dog 
against a colorful Halloween back- 
ground. The tips on the bag cover 
neighborhood safety, costume vis- 
ibility and adult supervision. 


Prucare's free Halloween trick-or- 
treat bag 


Courses for academically 
Gifted/Talented youth 


MONTCLAIR—If your gifted chil- 
dren are bored with Saturday and 
Sunday morning cartoons, let them 
expand their horizons by attending 
Montclair State University on the 
weekends. There they will experi- 
ment with chemistry; learn about his- 
torical murders, mysteries and in- 


75-minute lecture session and 75- 
minute laboratory session emphasiz- 
ing hands-on experiences, also are 
offered. All classes are taught by ex- 
perts in the specific disciplines. An 
awards ceremony will be held on the 
final weekend and participants com- 
pleting the program will be given 
diio 


introduced to robotics and micro- 
electronics; discover writing meth- 
ods for creating mystery, suspense 
and sci-fi stones and more in classes 
specifically designed to challenge 
their intellectual talents. 
Montclair State University's Aca- 
demically Gifted/Talented Youth Pro- 
grams is presenting its series of fall 
courses for gifted youth in grades 4 


Space is limited; students will be 
accepted on a first-come/first-serve 


Jasis. 

Additionally, the Center recog- 
nizes that academically gifted young 
people have many special needs, rang- 
ing from challenging academic work 
to a distinct emotional support sys- 
tem. In response to those needs, Par- 
ents of Gifted Offspring (POGO) was 


through 10r 

end of Dec. 17. Now in its 14th year, 

MSU's program for academically 

gifted youth is the largest of its kind 

inthestate and the metropolitan area. 

Its continued growth and popularity 
: RE 


more than 
a group of concerned parents to dis- 
cuss these and related issues. Led by 
experts in the field of gifted education 
as well as child and adolescent psy- 
chology, hour-long POGO seminars 


stantly reviewed and updated. 

Qualified students take two 
courses on Saturdays or Sundays, 
offered from 8:45 am. to 1 p.m. onthe 
MSU campus. Most children com- 
plete their coursework by 11:30 a.m. 
Each of the two classes, one in the 
verbal area and one in quantitative, 
lasts 75 minutes with a 15-minute 
break between classes. Special Sun- 
day laboratory courses, featuring a 


take place 'olved 
in the weekend classes. Parents of 
gifted children not enrolled in MSU's. 
program are also invited to attend. A. 
schedule of seminars will be distrib- 
uted the first day of the weekend 
program 

For further information or to ob- 
tain registration materials, contact 
MSU’s Academically Gifted/Talented 
Youth Programs weekdays at (201) 
6554104 or 4260. 


free to use abstract expression and to 
interpret this theme broadly. 

Three cash prizes will beawarded 
to the winning artists in amounts of 
$500.00 for first prize, $300.00 for 
second prize and $200.00 for third 
prize. The winning entries will be 
framed and hung in the OCNJ build 
ing in Orange. 

Artcan be in the following visual 
media: drawing, photograph, paint 
ing, or computer graphic. Clip art or 
pre-drawn commercial art may not be 
used. Artwork can be incolororblack 
and white. Submissions shouid be 
mounted on art board and b&à mini 
mum of 1 1" x 17" or greater. 

Entries are due by November 30, 
and may be sent to “1994/Art Con 
test”, The First Occupational Center 
of New Jersey, 391 Lakesid&Avenue, 
Orange, NJ, 07050. For more infor- 


mation please call Joyce Bertrand at | 


201-672-5800. 


Boy 
Scouts 
seeking 
new 
membership 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield Boys 
Scouts is seeking young men who are 
ready to take on as much fun, adven- 
ture, excitement and challenge as they 
can handle. Parents are encouraged 
to bring their boys to the Plainfield 
Library's Downstairs meeting room 
on Wednesday, October 12 for a spe- 
cial membership night. For additional 
information call 908-654-9191. The 
meeting will begin at 7:30 p.m. 


| Read City News 
Metro Newark's #1 
African American Weekly 
News Journal 


WASHINGTON, DC—The Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA) 
Health Information Network and offi- 
cials from the American Lung Asso- 
ciation have joined forces to announce 
the kick off of the “1994 Christmas 
Seals Kids’ Drawing Contest.” 

The national competition invites 
school children aged 6 to 15 to create 
a design around the theme “Things 
That Make You Feel Good at the 
Holidays.” Winning entries will be 
featured in the Christmas Seals cam- 
paign for the 1995 season. 

NEA, the nation's largest educa- 
tion employee organization, is sup- 
porting the campaign by urging its 
members to make the drawing contest 
part of their planned classroom activi- 
ties around the holiday season. To 
further publicize the contest, a notice 
will be published in the October issue 
| of NEA, which is mailed to the 
Association’s 2.2 million members. 

"We are pleased to promote this 
activity on behalf of the Christmas 


$ 


Child's Date of Birth: (mo/day/yr 
School EE. 


Membership is free. 


medicines as part of 
ng 
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NEA Kicks- off 94 
Christmas Seals Contest 


The Triaminic* Parents Club was created in 1992 by 

an ongoing commitment to hel 
o mentary mailings member amie, rec m. 
ind safety issues, money saving offers on child safety products; 
luable coupons on a variety of children’s products. > D 


No purchase necessary. Contest ends 3/31/95. Void where prohibited. 


Seals—an American tradition,” said 

James H. Williams, executive direc- 

tor of the Network. “This contest 

offers a unique opportunity for chil- 

dren to help other children during a 

season of giving and hope." 
Entry rules for the contest are: 

+ On a8 i2 x 11 sheet of unlined 
white paper, have your child draw, 
in color, a picture of something 
that makes him/her feel good at the 
holidays. 

* Complete the official entry form 
below and tapeitto the back of your 
drawing and print the child's name 
on the back of the drawing. 

Mail entry to: Christmas Seals« 
Contest, P.O. Box 190950, Dallas 
TX 75219-0950. Entries must be 
received by March 31, 1995. 
Triaminic, makers of cough and 
cold medicines for children, has 
pledged $1 to the American Lung 

Association's children’s programs 

forevery eligible entry received. 


Official Entry Form 
Please Print 
ChidsName —— 11 — 
Parent/Guardian's Name__ 3 A 
Macs A ili A 
Er Sue Ns 
Phone 


Phone. 


J Yes, I would like to be a member of the Triaminic" Parents Club. 


Iam already a member of the Triaminic* Parents Club. 


y the makers of Triaminic* cough and cold 
rents raise happy and healthy 
receive informative 


L 


NAME: 


E 


ADDRESS: CITY: STATE: ZIP: 
2 

SCHOOL: i GRADE: 

SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 

ADDRESS: x CITY: STATE: ZIP: 
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Religious 
Calendar 


OCT. 15 THRU NOV. 27 
NEW YORK—An exhibition, “Climbing 
|Jacob's ladder: The Rise of Black 
Churches in Eastern American Cit- 
ies, 1740-1877" willopen at Fraunces 
Tavern Museum. For more info call 
212-425-1778. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 16 
PLAINFIELD—Five organist from Cen- 
tral Jersey churches will be feautured in 
an opening concert at Cresent Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. For more info call 
908- 757-8905. 


OCTOBER 19, 20, 21 AND 23 
ELIZABETH Shiloh Baptist Church cel- 
ebrates the 11th anniversary of their 
pastor, Rev. Dr. David Jefferson, Sr., 
Esq. on the 19 - 21 at 7 p.m., 11 am. 
service on the 23rd and a banquet from 
4 p.m. to 9 p.m. at the Holiday Inn Jet- 


A.M.E., schools mourn passing of 
Rev. Alexzina Brown 


by Connie Woodruff 


African Methodist Episcopal 
(AME 


after a brief illness. A resident of 
Newark for more than 45 years, 
she was born in Maryland and 
had lived Little Rock Arkansas 
and P 


country are mourning the death of 
Rey. Alexzina Brown, an assistant to 
Rev. John G. Ragin, pastor of St. 
Luke A.M.E. Church in Newark. 
Rev. Brown was a retired New- 
ark educator who earned undergrad- 
uate degrees from Wilberforce Uni- 


She began her teaching career in 
Port Norris, Joining the Newark 
school system as a teacher at Warren 
St. School before transferring to 
Broadway Elementary Schoolto open 
an Early Childhood program under 
Title III, a federal 


concerned i in the education of Afri- 


County Teachers Association 
j J.S. 


Although 
she vas “officially retired” she be- 
came active with the Newark Pre- 
School Council, accepting appoint- 
ment as Supervisor of Area 5 Early 
Childhood Education program. 

An active soror in Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority, she founded two graduate 
chapter, Gamma Omicron Zeta in 
Newark and Gamma Nu Zeta in 
Camden. Sh 


Years later 13th 


versity and Temple in Phil 

a master's degree from Rutgers- 
New Brunswick and a bachelor 
of divinity from Payne Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Ohio. 


port, Rt. 1 & 9 South. For further info call 
Mary Ray at 908 354-8573. 


She died at Beth Israel Hospital 


Send Health Calendar 
events to 
City News 
144 North Ave. 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


ALMA E. FLAGG SCHOOL 
HOLDS COMMUNITY FAIR 


On October 22 E. Alma Flagg| 

School will host a community fair on 
the playground from 9 a.m. until 3 
pm. 
The day will be filled with food, 
gemes and lots of fun and music. 
Musical groups interested in perform- 
ing should call Brian Hemphill at 
201-624-2889, 


Mrs. Wilnora “Holman 


qnem mm m n ee m m ee 

- YOUR TRUE VOICE l 

A National poll conducted by the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association 


Black American opinions, values, desires and problems are often I 
| quoted in general market media. This African American-oriented newspa- 


I 
I 
I 
I 


Ave. school to teach and to assist the 


director of the Newark Emergency 
Services for Families, the Education 


principal, 

principal at Chancellor Ave. Annex. 
It was not surprising Rev. Brown 

continued to be active, interested and 


NEWARK—Funeral Services for 
Mrs. Wilnora Holman were recently 
held in the Hopewell Baptist Church, 
in Newark. Mrs. Holman, a former 
commissioner with the Newark 
Housing Authority died last Mon- 
day in the University of Medicine 
and Dentistry. 

She served as a teacher’s aide at 
the Eighteenth Avenue School, Rosa 
Parks School and the Camden Street 
school, in Newark, for 14 years. 

Mrs. Holman and her late hus- 
band operated the Holman Rug and 
Upholstery Cleaning Business in 
Newark for 32 years. 

During her years in the commu- 
nity she received numerous awards, 
for her dedication and service to her 


|. community. Some of her accomplish- 
| ments include: dedication of the li- 


brary at George Washington Carver 
School, an honorary degree in 1987 
from the School of Humanities at 
Essex County College, Chapter (Title 


North Jersey Commit- 
tee of Black Churchmen and a mem- 
ber of the National and New Jersey 
Education associations and the Essex 


Mrs. Wilnora Holman dies 


I) Parents Council of the Newark 
Board of Education, service award in 
March 1994 from the Organization of 
African American Educators and 
many more. 

She organized the Central Ward 
Advisory Council, Chaired the Cen- 
tral Ward community and wasamem- 
ber of the Central Ward advisory 
council 

Mrs. Holman was presidentof the 
Parent Teachers Association at eigh- 
teenth Avenue School, and Malcolm 
X Shabbazz School. She began the 
Wilnora Holman Scholarship Fund 
through which 41 students have re- 
ceived scholarship awards in her 
name. Born in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, she lived in Newark for most of 
her life 

She is survived by ason, Leonard 
Jr; a daughter, Mrs. Kathleen 
Witcher; a sister Ruth Drew; two 
brothers, John and Fred Chappell; six 
grandchildren and a great-grandson 


| per is providing this research poll because its publisher believes that its 
readers are the true voice of black America. This publication joins with other 
Members of the Black Press of America in compiling information 
from the 10 million people who read these black and-community 
oriented publications. 


We would appreciate your responses and prompt reply to the following | 
questions: 
(Please check only one category) 


1) What would you rate as the most pressing problem where you liv 


Cri ) Racism 
( 


) Other. 


2) What would you rate as the highest priority action needs among 


Newark Health Department offers free flu shots 


NEWARK—The Newark Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) has announced that the agen- 
cy will administer free influenza in- 
oculations throughout October at the 
Health Department and various se- 
nior citizen centers, churches, 
community centers and locations 
in Newark. 

The shotsare availableona walk- 
in basis, and are recommended f 
anyone at high risk of getting the flu, 


High risk persons include those with 
chronic lung disease (asthma, tuber- 
culosis, bronchiectasis, chronic bron- 
chitis or cystic fibrosis), heart chron- 
ic kidney disease, severe anemia and 
other illnesses. Also at risk are those 


Vage 55 and over. 


The flu shots will be given, from, . 
10 amato 12,noen at sites located, 


throughout Newark. For site infor- 
mation call HHS at 733-7580. 


extended funeral services along with 


EVERY TUESDAY 
IRVINGTON—Free WIC & Lead Testing, 
9:15a.m.-10:15a.m. atthe Irvington Health 
Dept. For pregnant and nursing women 


an array of political 
many of them former students of- 
fering tributes and resolutions. 
On October 29 the North 
Jersey Unit, National Associa- 
tion of Negro Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
had planned to honor Rev. 


yrs. old, 
anemic children. Blood Tests are free, 
walk-ins are welcomed. 


ELIZABETH—The Elizabeth Center for 
Planned Parenthood of Greater Northern 
New Jersey is offering a low-cost cancer 
screening for women over 40 from 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. They provide pap test, cervical 
and breast exam and blood pressure 
checks. , call 908-351- 


Brown with their disti 
Sojourner Truth award, the or- 
ganization’s highest citation to 
a woman emulating the courage 
and spirit of the abolitionist- 
preacher. 

She is survived by a son, Jenifer 
St. Julyn, Jr., a daughter, Kim- 
berly, a sister, Mrs. Willie Mae 
Riddick; three grandchildren 
and a great-grandchild. 


Unified 
Vailsburg to 
hold 1st 
Annual awards 
benefit 


NEWARK—Unified Vailsburg 
Services Organization will hold its 
first annual Community Awards 
Benefit on Thursday, October 27 at 
6 p.m. at the Newark Club. State 
Senator and Newark Municipal 
Councilman Ronald L. Rice will 


5384. 


MONDAYS, WED, AND THURSDAYS 
NEWARK—United Hospitals Medical 
Center will have adult evening clinics 
from 4 p.m. to7 p.m. For more info. call 
201-268-8110. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 15 
RAHWAY—The Union County Minority 
Task Force on Aging will host a Family 
Health and Information Seminar at the 
Rahway Community Action Center from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. For more info call 908 
527-4745 


Send religious events to 
City News 


144 North Ave. 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


Should students 


be expelled for 
weapons? 


NEWARK—The Newark Board of 
Education’s Policy Committee will hold 
a public forum to address the topic: 
Should Students b Weap- 


serve as honorary 
the event, 

The Prudential Foundation has 
been selected to receive the first 
corporate Community Award. 
Gabriella Coleman, President of 
the Prudential Foundation, will 
accept the award on its behalf. 

In addition, five community 
leaders will be honored for out- 
standing service in the following 
categories: Youth, Senior, Public 
Servant, Business Person, Com- 
munity Resident. 

Tickets and ad journal subscrip- 
tions and community award nomi- 
poem forms can be obtained by 
ing 201 9422900, vp uy 
. between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m, 
Monday through Friday. 


ons? Wednesday, October 12 from 5:30. 
p.m. to 8 p.m. at the Board's headquar- 
ters in the 10th floor conference room. 

According to board member Charles 
Bell, "the present Student Discipline 
Policy does not address the issue of 
expelling students who are caught with. 
guns or other weapons in school. I 
firmly believe that we must review the 
current policy and decide if stronger 
measures are needed to address this 
issue." 

The forum is open to everyone and 
will include a discussion of the present 
Student Discipline Policy as well as 
New Jersey statutes 18A:37-2 and! 
18A:37-2.1 to 37-5 which cover sus- 
pensionandexpulsion. ^ 
ftom the Board's legal staff will be 
present to discuss New Jersey statues. 


individual black Americans? Economi efforts () Neighbor- 
hood safety patrols ( ) Keeping communities clean ( ) Joining civil rights 
organizations ( ) Making elected officials accountable ( ) 


1 3) How do you feel in your neighborhood most of the time? 
pvery safe ( ) Somewhat safe ( ) Not safe at all ( ) No opinion ( ) 


LO) what inpact do you fd drugs AE Yee community? 
H High usage ( ) Moderate usage ( ) No usage ( ) Causes crime ( ) 


15) What institutions are most important in helping in your life and [| 
| pursuits? I 
[Church groups () Civil Rights organizations ( ) Clubs () My job () My y 
p School C) Other. 


V) Which do you believe is the most important black-oriented organiza- 
tion? 
[NAACP ( ) Urban League ( ) CORE ( ) SCLC ( ) Other 


| D Are you a dues-paying member of this organization? Yes ( ) No ) y 


V5) which of these individuals would you rate the mosteffective African- È 
I American leader’ I 
[Louis Farrakhan () Jesse Jackson ( ) Hugh Price () Ben Chavis ( ) Tony 
Į Brown () William Gibson () Yahweh Ben Yahweh () Kweisi Mufume () 
Joseph Lowery ( ) Andrew Young ( ) Al Sharpton ( ) Dick Gregory ( ) 
I Other. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
To) What political party do you think has the most potential for African I 
Americans? I 

| Democrat ( ) Republican ( ) Libertarian ( ) United for America ( ) Other | 
EE E L| 

I 

l 

I 

I 

I 


I 
T Doing a good job ( ) Doing a fair job ( ) Not doing a good job ( ) 
No opinion ( ) 


10) How would you rate the US Congress? 


| 12) How would you rate your representative to the US Congress? 
J Doing a good job ( ) Doing a fair job ( ) Not doing a good job () No opinion p 


1 12) Of the 535 members of the US Congress how many do you estimate I 
are African American? Over 100 ( ) Over 60 ( ) Less than 50 ( ) Less than 
30 () Under 10 () 


13) Which do you believe is the most creditable source of information [| 

about black Americans? 

Black newspapers ( ) Black magazines ( ) Daily general community 

gi g I 

I newspaper() Local broadcast news ( ) National broadcast news ( ) National 
newspapers ( ) Cable newscasts ( ) 

I 

| (Please check all applicable categories) 

I 14) How would you describe the neighborhood in which you live? 

y Inner city area () AIl black area () Integrated neighborhood () 
Suburbia 

lo 


l 
I 
[ 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
] 15) What do you think are steps for blacks to take to gain equality in | 
America? I 

J Buying black () Saving with blacks () Creating employment opportunities y 
n our communities for blacks ( ) Electing African-American officials( ) 

l Other. [ 
[ I 
[ Return your responses before October 22. 1994 to Black Press of | 
America Poll, City News, P.O. Box 191 Plainfield, NJ 07060. [| 
I I 
a 


Great Rate 


Annual percentage rate as of October 11th is for one- to four-family 
Owner occupied homes and is subject to change without notice. 


For an application or the Investors’ branch nearest you, call 


1-800-252-8119 
Bona fom thebat! 


INVESTORS 


ZO 


PERCENTAGE 


Teasers 


Ior First-Time Homebuyers with 
Maximum Household Income of $60000 


Borrow With As Little As 5% Down————— 


"We, 


30 YEAR FIXED-RATE MORTGAGE LOAN 


* Monthly principal and interest payment equals 
$717 per $1000 borrowed 


* 775% APR based on 2096 down 


* Down payments of less than 20% will be 
accepted with private mortgage insurance 
and will result in slightly higher APR 


Points 
Lock-in Fees 
Gimmicks 


SAVINGS BANK 


Home 
4249 Mitur Asus Miti 
[- 


LONG BRANCH 


977979 Styvesant Avenue * 
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NEWS 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12 


JERSEY CITY—The New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra revisits the 1920's 
era with an evening of music, dinner, 
dancing andentertainmentat the Heer 
State Park Train Stati : 
more info. contact Dan Zanella at 201- 
624-3713 ext. 213. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13 


SAYERVILLE-—Singer Melissa Morgan 
‘and saxophonist Kim Waters will appear 
at Club Bene. Dinner will be served at 7 | ` 
p.m. Showtime is at 8:30 is m. For more 
info. call 908-727-3000. 


| WAYNE—Renowned accompanist, 
John Wustman, will perform at William 
Paterson College's Midday Performance 
concert at the school’s Shea Center for 
Performing Arts at 12:30 p.m. For more 
info. call 201-595-2371. 


MONTCLAIR—Ira Levin's “Deathtrap” 
will be performed at Montclair State Uni- 
versity in the Memorial Auditorium as 
part of their 1994-95 theatre series. For 
‘more info. call 201-655-4333. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 
NEW YORK—The First New York 


ARTZ WEDNESDAY 


eeccccce mn 


The Ebony Brass Quintet 
performs at E.O. Library 


EAST ORANGE-—TI 


Orange 
Public Library, Sunday afternoon, October 16, 1994. The group, which 
consists of two trumpets doubling on flugel horns, french horn, trom- 
bone and tuba performs a diverse assortment of original compositions 


gt ig 
Putumayo will be at Carnegie Hall at 8 
p.m. For more info. call 212-247-7800. 


NEWARK—The First New York Singer- 
Songwriter Festival, at Carnegie Hall at 
8 p.m. presented by Puyumayo. For 
more info. call 212-247-7800. 


OCT. 14 THRU DEC. 7 


MAHWAH—There will be a Haitian Art 
Exhibit at Ramapo College Art Gallery, 
2ndfl.ofthe George Potter Library Mon- 
day thru Friday from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and Wednesdays 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. For| 
more info. call 201-529-7602. 


| 

| 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 | 
EDISON—The Crossroads Theatre 
Guild will hold its annual fall fashion 
show/silent auction and luncheon at The 
Pines Manor on Rt. 27 from 11 a.m. too 
3:30 p.m. For more info. call 908- K545-| 
9268 or 755-7762. | 


MADISON—There will be a “Three Mas-| 
ters of The String Quartet: Beethoven, | 
Bartok and Brahms” concert series at| 
Fairleigh Dickerson University's Lenfell 
Hall, The Mansion at 8 p.m. For more| 
info. call 201-593-8661. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 


EON erm Will be a Tri-State Fo- 
Competition “1994” at the | 


penned by the members of the quintet. Members are: 
Eddie Allen, trumpeter; Frank Gorden, trumpeter; Mark Taylor, french 
horn; Alfred Patterson; trombonist and Joseph Daley; tuba. This event 
Will take place at the Library 21 South Arlington Avenue, East Orange 
Room. 


Newark Golden Agers 
seek senior models for 


fashion extravaganza 


NEWARK-— The sixth annual senior 
citizen "Living Legacy Fashion Ex- 


will also honor senior citizens 
who are ninety (90) years of age 


EIL 


travaganza" will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 20 from 11:00 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m., in the Robert Treat Hotel 
(50 park Place) Newark. The 
program's theme "The Age of El- 
egance" highlights the anticipated 
fashion Savvy Newark seniors will 
display, as they model a variation of 
outfits and hats. This year's program, 
which is dedicated to the memory of 
the late “Mother” Wilnora Holman, 


or older, and salute New Jersey 
Governor, Christine Todd Whitman. 

The planning committee is 
presently seeking senior Citizen 
models, who are residents of the 
city of Newark. Those who are 
interested should contact Ms 
Sadie Veney at (201) 733-6047 to 
register. The number of models is 
limited, so this should be done 
immediately. 


OPU TN IM IN CC CONG 


í Club Bené 


Rt. 35. So. Amboy, N.J. 08879 


information call 212-924-5182. 
OCT. 20 THRU FEB. 26 


NEW YORK- Revival Diverse Tradl | 
tions 1920-1945," an exhibition in a d 
cade long series of exhibitions, publica- | 
tions, research conferences, and public 
education programs at the American 
Craft Museum, 40 W. 53rd St. For more 
info. call 212-956-3535. 


OCTOBER 20 - 21 


BROOKLYN—The Majestic Theater 
presents ‘double take’ a festival of films. 
shorts by African-American, Latin Ameri- 
can & Native American filmmakers from 
7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call 718-361-3216. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21 


NEWARK—Enter Lawry's foods “Ce- 
lebrity Recipe Contest" and win a fan- 
tasy trip to Hollywood and win a fantasy 
trip to HollywoodUntitled literary maga- 
zine will hold “A Celebration of the Arts" 
fund-raiser/dinner featuring artist from 
theNJandNY areaatthe Paul Roebson 
Campus Center at Rutgers University 
Rim.255 from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. For more 
info. contact Yohan Mas at 908-352- 


SEPT. 17 THRU OCT. 28 


PATERSON—“Heroes, Myth and Icons” 
an exhibit featuring over 80 19th century 
military prints at the Passic County His- 
torical Society's Lambert Castle Museum 
from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. For more info. call 
201-881-2761. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 


WESTBURY—The Newport Jazz Festi- 
val is coming to Westbury Music Fair at] 
8 p.m. Formore info. call 516-334-0800. 


NOW THRU NOV. 21 


HAMPTON--Norman Barash & Carroll 
Moore's comedy "Send Me No Flowers" 
will open at the Hunterdon Hills Play- 
house Dinner Theatre. For more info. 
call 1-800-HHP-7313. 


Send Billboard events to 


City News 


144 North Ave 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


Holley nn. 125 Raritan Rd. Doors open | Res. 908-727-3000 1 
at 3 p.m., the one-hour buffet starts at = < October-21th W 
3:30 p.m. and showtime is 5 p.m. For| &,, October-13th P MN i 
more info. call 908-412-8425. | Glenn Jones DEF Comedy X 
Maius Meliása Bobby. Jàms LAUN 
WANYNE-—Tenpr ‘saxophonist? Sonny Morgen aid Key? 
Roliiis will perform at the 1994 Jazz) Nirim Waters y Caldwetr Chis Tucke : 
Room Series at the Shea Center at Wil-| M L 
liam Paterson College at 4 pm. For & Octob E lst ah N 
info. 1-595-2371. 
Berens M DEF Comedy Alex Bugnon Bela Fleck X 
WESTBURY—Grover Washington, Jr. Jams' Lalah and the 1 
and Bobby Caldwell will appear at D.L. Hughley Hathaway Bikes N 
Westbury Music Fair at7 p.m. as part of ast Porter. x 
the continuing Cool Jazz Concert Se- > 4 x 
ries. For more info. call 516-333-7228. sth 10th 7th x 
OCTOBER 17 - 22 Richard Marion | 
WAR x 
Elliot Meadows J 
NEW YORK—Pianist Joanne Brackeen 
and Bass player Calvin Hill will appear at 
Zinno Bar and Restaurant. For more XXX NO — L 


CAPTAIN C's 
CAPTAIN C's 
CAPTAIN C's 


OCTOBER 
SPECIAL 


The Finest 
Home Made 
Pizza 


= a ee 


m PIZZA-SEAFOOD < 
SOULFOOD 


609 Park Ave. Plainfield N.J. 
(908) 754-0376 (908) 754-0394 


* Buy one large pizza pie, 


The Finest 
In Southern 
Cuisine 


get 2nd for 
HALF PRICE 


* Meatball 
Parmesan Dinner 


$4.99 


* Whiting Fillet Dinner 
$5.99 


Actors 
wanted by 
African 
Globe 
Studio 


NEWARK—African Globe Film/ 
Theatre Works, a Newark-based in- 
dependent Arts and Entertainment 
enterprise is currently auditing pro- 
fessional and aspiring actors for a 
series of upcoming independent film 
and theatre productions. 

Actors of all ages, ethnic, social 
backgrounds and professional expe- 
rience who are of African, African- 
American, Asian, Caribbean, Cauca- 
sian, Hispanic and of multi-racial 
heritage and descent are invited to 
submit their picture and resume if 
they are interested in auditing for our 
upcoming productions. 

African Globe Film/Theatre 
Works is presently in development, 
in association with Afterwards Pro- 
ductions to produce a 16mm short. 
An independently funded student 
film; casting Caucasian actors and 
actresses for Afterwards, a Victorian 
Ghoststory loosely based onanorigi- 
nal short story by Edith Wharton 

Temps, a video feature length 
contemporary drama about the lives 
of women who work as temporary 
agents in urban America. To be pro- 
duced next spring, by African Globe 
Film Works. 

Africanus The King, a full length 
play to be staged during African- 
American history Month. A poetic 
drama set in Africa, about the tragic 
consequences of tyrannical rule and 
forced love. An African Globe The- 
atre Works production. 

InAnother Man's Name, ascreen 
adaptation of an original produced 
play, to be produced by African Globe 
Filmworks in the summer of 1995 as 
an independently financed and dis- 
tributed feature length film, for theat- 
rical release in 1996. 


Please send picture and resume 
as soon as possible to: African Globe 
Studio, 611 McCarter Highway, Ist 
Floor. Newark, New Jersey 07102 


wie 


WBGO-FM hosts annual 
swing dance party 


NEWARK—WBGO-FM/JAZZ 88 
and The George Gee Orchestra featur- 
ing vocalist Kim Lawrence will per- 
form Friday, October 14, from 8:00 

p.m. - midnight at The Peppermint 
Banco and Complex in Orange, NJ. 
Ifyou'renotlighton yourfeet, employ- 
ees from Dance Manhattan Studio will 
be on hand to give free lessons. 


Hosted by JAZZ 88's Gary 
Walker, the Swing Party is back by 
popular demand. 

Tickets are available at the 
door. The Peppermint Ballroom 
and Complex is located at 175 
Central Avenue in Orange. For 
additional information, call 
WBGO at (201) 624-8880. 


FEATURING VOCALIST 
KYM LAWRENCE 


HOT, SWEET MUSICI 


BGO 


PANCE PARTY 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14'^, 1994 
8:00 P.M. TO 12:00 MIDNIGHT 


WITH THE 


Lenge Lee 


BIG BAND ORCHESTRA 


FREE DANCE LESSONS! 


pit 


WBGO/88.3FM 


SPACIOUS DANCE FLOOR! 


COME SWING TO THE MARVELOUS SOUND OF THIS RETRO 90's BANDI 
SPONSORED BY WBGO-FM 88.3 


ATTHE 


PEPPERMINT LOUNGE 
175 CENTRAL AVENUE 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Information: (201) 624-8880 $12 Door - $10 WBGO Members 


Award- 
winning... 
Provocative 
And 

on target. 


Tune-in every Friday 
evening at 8:30 p.m. 
and Saturdays at 3 p.m. 


Host/Producer 
Jerry Henry 


Channels 23/50/52/58 € MI New Jersey cable systems e 609-777-5000 
Tunein SATURDAYS AT 11:30 a.m. to NUN RADIO 88.1 FM serving central and southern New Jersey. 


| e W The Public Affairs Program for the African American Community 


NJN 


THE NEW JERSEY CHANNEL 


Cry News 


OCTOBER 12, 1994 


Business 
Calendar 


OCTOBER 10-13 
WASHINGTON DC—National MED 
Week (Minority Enterprise Develop- 
ment) Conference. Come share infor- 
mation, develop resources, and network 
with corporate and governmentofficials. 
Formore information call 202-205-6421. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 13 
(GARWOOD—NJAWBO, New Jersey 
Association of Women Business Own- 
ers, will host their fourth annual Busl- 
ness-to-Business Open House & 
Expo at The Westwood from 6 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. For more info call 908- 
(688-0707. 


OCTOBER 13-16 

HUNTER, NY—Mountain Valley Resort 
in association with Women on Fast 
Track, a networking organization for 
women in business, will host a retreat 
for business and professional wom- 
en. For more info. call 1-800-232-2772. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 17 
CRANFORD—NJAWBO New Jersey 
Association of Women Business Own- 
lers are sponsoring a “Are You an En- 
Itrepreneur?" seminar, a reality check 
for women who ask ‘Is business owner- 
ship for me?’ will be at Kean College 
SBDC from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. For more 
info or to register call 908 707-0173. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 18 
WESTFIELD— There will be a “Retire- 
ment Planning for Business Own- 
lers" class at the Rutgers Cooperative. 
Extension of Union County, from 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. For more info call 908-654- 
9854. 


|WESTFIELD—Merrill Lynch will hold a 
free seminar on "Estate Planning & 
Trusts" at 195 Elm St. at 7:30 p.m. For 
more info call 908-789-4335. 


OCTOBER 18-19 
NEWARK—There will be an Export 
Matchmaker '94 conference at the 
Radisson Hotel. For more info contact 
Eric Vicioso at 201-242-6237 ext. 223. 


OCTOBER 19-20 
NEWARK—The RBP, Regional Busi- 
ness Partnership, is sponsoring a Ex- 
port Matchmaker 4th annual Interna- 
tional trade fair and conference at the 
Radisson Hotel. For more info. call 201 
242-6237. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 20 
NORTH BRIDGEWATER—The small 
Business Council presents “Breakfast 
with Gollath-Small Business Meets 
Big Business Buyers” at the 
Bridgewater Manor on Rte. 202-206 
From 7:45 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. For more 
info. call 908 725-1552 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 22 
JERSEY CiTY—There will be a “Mid- 
Career Job Hunting” rion-credit course. 
at Hudson County Community College 
from 9 a.m. to noon. For more info call 
201714-2194. 


OCTOBER 23-26 

NEW YORK—The 1994 NMSDC, Na- 
tional Minority Supplier Development 
Council, Inc., Conference will be heldat 
15W. 39th St. 9th Floor. For more infocall 
212 944-2430. 


Send Business 
Calendar events to 


O.Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Past experience with present resource can promote economic development 


MIAMI—The president “of the US 
African-American ChamberofCom- 
merce (USAACC) recently urged 
delegates to the chamber’s 7th Annu- 
al Convention to combine the black 
business successes of generations past 
with resources developed during the 
civil rights movement to help spur 
African American economic devel- 
opment. 

“We have within ourselves im- 
portant seeds of our own economic 
development,” said Oscar J. Coffey, 
president of the national chamber. 

Coffey Stresued Chat the Aas 
k how with which black 


ternal organizations are also stron-, 
ger than ever before, Coffey ex- 
plained, and they offer an important 
current and potential resource for 


Black Church is yet another resource 
for economic development. 


construction projects. Many complain 
that jobs are hard to get and that 


get work, and it would have the lever- 
age to bargain for higher wages and 


He noted that Afri 
churches in many cities have taken 


organized business 

Coffey noted that despite the 

damages done to blacks by racial 
and discri 


important steps funds gathered 
from blacks—to buy inner city proper- 
ties and recreate model housing facil- 
ities for their 


African-American entrepreneurs 
had created business and shop- 
ping districts that competed ef- 


*Many have done very well but 
most can do even more," Coffey said. 
"black churches take millions of dol- 


fectively with whi ned 
"downtown" districts. 

He listed several areas in Amer- 
ican cities where African-American. 


successful businesses in a racially 
segregated America should now be 
combined with resources that did not 
exist years ago. 

These resources, he said, includ- 
ed a much higher African-American 
gross national income of $360-bil- 
liona year, afar larger pool of educat- 
ed and skilled blacks as well as a far 
larger pool of blacks with corporate 
and ‘Wall Street’ experience. 

Black churches, trades and fra- 


thrived serving mostly 
black customers, including: the 
Fillmore District in San Francisco; 
Seventh Street in Oakland; 
Clairborne Street in New Orleans; 


Jars to whi d bank y Mon- 
day morning. They need to study the 
uses of money, the leveraging of mon- 
ey. We can be far, far more effective in 
dealing with city hall, with business 
interests ar. certainly with lending 

anking 


better working conditions,.” ex- 
plained Coffey. 

“Certainly we must do more joint 
venturing with other groups,” Coffey 
said. “At the same time we must seek 


major hiring them. 
I told them that they have very little 
power as single applicants. 

But collectively, as an organiza- 
tion of skilled individuals, they could 
bid on contracts and make certain _ outthe possibilities of joint venturing 
that members of the collective can among ourselves." 


LEGALS LEGALS 
INVITATION TO BID 


The Housing Authority B the City of Paterson will receive sealed Bids on Monday, 
October 31, 1994 at 11:30 A.M., 160 Ward Street, Paterson, New Jersey for the 
following items as Snes in the Technical Specifications: 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
Gas/Electrical Ranges & Electrical Refrig 


LEGALS 


and m efforts wherever we 
live so that we can have an impact and 


onboth 


outer envelope. 


Lyons Avenue in H d Hunt- 
er Street in Atlanta. 

“The irony, is that with the end 
of strict racial segregation, we al- 
lowed some black jobs and in- 
come-producing business insti- 
tutions to be lost," said Coffey 

Coffey also suggested that the 


influence on 
with." 

Still another under-utilized re- 
source in the black „Coffey 


il, State 
and Municipal Laws, Rules ant Regulations including, but not limited to, those 
pertaining to Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity, Vot up Disclosure and 
Security. 


said, was a failure to organize 
skilled workers. 

“I frequently talk to carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians and painters in 


Beware of your teen and 


by Charles Givens 


Credit card companies are now 
targeting a new group of 
consumers—teenagers. 

Credit represents peace of mind 
and financial security in emergen- 
cies. It also offers spending power in 
impulsive situations 

Many teens use credit cards for 
spending sprees with “other people’s 
money.” Remind you child that “oth- 
erpeople's money” must be paid back 
with interest. Payment is simply de- 
layed, not deleted. 

Objectively discuss past financial 
performance with your child. Does or 
has your teen: 


* Held a steady part-time job? 

* Borrow advances an allowances 
or future payche 

* Responsibly hal. a check- 
ing account for a year or more? 

e Successfully repaid other credit 


in the past (i.e., store credit, car 
loans)? 
*Easily avoid “instant gratifica- 


tion?” 

If you can answer yes to all five 
questions, your teen is probably 
ready for a credit card, if not, wait 
for a year or two. 

Help your teen choose the best 
card. Low interest cards are best for 
those who may carry a balance. 

If bills will be regularly paid in 
full, seek a no annual-fee card. 


credit cards 


Secured cards are ideal for 
teenagers who have had little ex- 
perience with finances. The line 
set by a deposit made 
ard issuer. 

Warn your teen about extra costs 
likecash advance, returned check, over- 


the-limit and late fees. Avoiding these 
fees (an average of $15 each permonth) 
significantly cuts the bill. 


If your teen uses credit to excess, 
don't come to the rescue, but don't 


ignore the situation. Help your child 
come up with ways to pay the 
debt— working extra hours, or cutting 


bück on expenses. 
Small debts managed now pre- 
vent large unmanageable debts in 
the futur 


Baptist conflict «oe 


meetings in three of the state con- 
vention headquarters, with Alabama 
emerging as leader in the process to 
plan a strategy of legal action, and 
the form it would take, to assure that 
the NBCUSA Inc. would remain in 
the hands ofthe person that Jemison, 
who could not seek reelection, had 
designated as his chosen successor. 

Finally on September 29, in pa- 
pers filed in the Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia, R. Ken- 
neth Mundy, the attorney noted for 
his defense of Mayor Marion Barry, 
requested that the court set aside the 
election of Rev. Lyons and return 
the leadership of the NBCUSA Inc. 
to Rev. Jemison. Mundy was assist- 
ed in this action by Baton Rouge 
attorney Jo A. Fleming. The lawsuit 
was filed by Mundy and Fleming on 
behalf of the Alabama State Baptist 
Convention under the leadership of 
Dr. Felix N. Nixon. It bars Lyons 
from assuming office 

A "Status" hearing was sched- 


The Perfect Loan 
for the "Not $0 


Perfect" 
Borrower 


* Refinance your 1st or 
2nd mortgage. 

* Free pre-qualification. 

* Low Bank rates. 

* With over 100 flexible 
programs, we'll get 


uled in D.C. Superior Court to 
insure that the new president and 
the new board have not assumed 
office and that the NBCUSA Inc. 
can function as an organization 
until the lawsuit is heard on Janu- 


ary 6, 1995. 
The Court recently granted a P 
temporary order to 


was registered. 

The delegates from Alabama have 
asked that Judge Michell-Rankin 
conduct a thorough investigation 
and declare the election invalid 

Louisiana Weekly reports being 
told by reliable sources within the 
ÉNBQUSA Inc. that the intent of the 


freeze the election. 

‘The restraint was granted oy 
allegations of fraud. Its is reporte 
that of the 1,200 Alabama dele? 
gates present at the election, al 
least 600 of them were prevented 
from voting in the four-way, hotly 
contested race. 

Tt was pointed out in court pa- 
pers that there were "flagrant" mis- 
handling of the voting process. 
"Only 10,355 votes were counted 
out of a possible 13,000 eligible 
voters and no state-by-state count 


(908) 757-4721 


Ni faction is to deny 
Lyods arid any/other “outsider” aç- 
£essfothe books and records because 
there have been many unauthorized 
and questionable transactions regard- 
ing NBCUSA’s finances 
Therefore, if they are successful 
with the injunction, Jemison would 
be returned to office for an interim 
period and a new election would be 
held atthe Annual Convention in 1995 


Inthe Jemison 


i ve i the 
Authority during office hours between 9:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 

The Housing Authority of the City of Paterson reserves the right to reject any and all 
Bids or to waive any informalities in the Bidding. 

No Bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) days subsequent to opening of 
bids without the consent of the Housing Authority of the City of Paterson. 

A Bid must be accompanied by a Bid Guaranty which shall not be less than ten 
percent (10%) of the amount of the total bid. At the option of the bidder, the guaranty 
may be certified check, bank draft, U.S. Government Bond (at current date market 
value) or a bid bond secured by Guaranty or Assurety Company. Performance and 
Completion bonds will be required of the successful bidder. 


y 
be subjected to discrimination on the basis of race, color, sex or national origin in 
consideration of award. 


TPPORTUNTY! HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PATERSON 
10/12/94 FELIX RAYMOND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


INVITATION TO BID 


The Housing Authority of the City of Paterson will receive sealed Bids on Tuesday, 
November 1, 1994 at 11:30 A.M., 160 Ward Street, Paterson New Jersey for the 
following items as outlined in the Technical Specifications: 


PLUMBING SUPPLIES FOR ALL PHA DEVELOPMENTS. 
AT 
Nathan Barnert Homes, NJ21-6.1, 64-68 Keen Street 


Rev. William Griffin Homes, BJ21-8, 199 Carroll Street 
Joseph Masiello Homes, NJ21-9, 255-271 Atlantic Street 
pss Canfield Plaza, NJ21-10, 160 Ward Street. 


29 Harris Place 

21-3 Bldg. #2 Alabami; 

McNulty Dev., NJ21-4, 196-210 Grand St 
Christopher Columbus Dev., NJ21-5, 60 Temple Street 

Bidders j it 
inthis written on both 
outer envelope. 
All Bidders are hereby notified that they must comply with all applicable Federal, 
State and Municipal Laws, Rules and Regulations including, but not limited to, those 
pertaining to Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity, Pec gel Disclosure and 
Security. Bidd 
subcontractors. 


the above the office of the 
psc during office hours between 9:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., MM through 


us d 
i 


The i TARA ‘Authority ofthe ity of 

Bids or to waive any informalities in the Bidding 
No Bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) days subsequent to opening of 
bids without the consent of the Housing Authority of the City of Paterson. 


A Bid must be accompanied by a Bid Guaranty which shall not be less than ten 
percent (10%) of the amount of the total bid. Said guaranty need not be more than 
$20,000.00. At the option of the bidder, the guaranty may be certified check, bank 
draft, U.S. Government Bond (at current date market value) or a bid bond secured 
by Guaranty or Assurety Company Performance and Completion Bonds will be 
required of the successful bidder. 


and appoint Rev. Richardson, his hand- 
picked man, as acting president until 
the new election. 


Minority’ i i 
be subjected to discrimination on the basis of race, color, sex or national origin in 
consideration of award. 
L HOUSING 
‘OPPORTUNITY 
10/12/94 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PATERSON 
FELIX RAYMOND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Professional Directory 


*A BUSINESS SOLUTIONS & SERVICES COMPANY" 
COMPUTER & OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
BUSINESS CONSULTING 
TRAINING 


HIGH PERFORMANCE ALTERNATIVES, INC. 


320 PARK AVENUE * SUITE 1000 + PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 07060 


FAX (908) 757-1992 


Notary Public 908-756-4429 


Fax 908-756-3095 


JUDKINS COLONIAL HOME, INC. 
428 West Fourth Street 
Plainfield, N.J. 07061 


K. Reva Judkins, Pres 
Harvey L. Judkins, V. Pres. 


H. Leslie Judkins; Sec 
Fred L. Hunt, Funeral Dir. 


Telephone: (908) 889-4842 


Ellen Radin 


Attorney at Law 


Divorce - Juvenile - Real Estate - Name Changes 


2358 Carol Place 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 07076 


SPEAK SPANISH FLUENT 


Bookkeeping 


For small businesses and sole practitioners. 
+ word processing and office support 


KMT OFFICE SUPPORT SERVICE 


(201) 279-0587 


G 


you the money when 
others have said NO! 


"Home Loans are our Specialty’’ 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-223-1700 


Savings Bank, sia » 


East Orange * Mendham 
Newark * Whippany 


Bel opona and 
[OD 


IN 1-3 WEEKS 
MONEY - BACK GUARANTEE 


Educational Research C 
(201) 672 1215 


nter - Language School 
(201) 677-9504 


Tutoring in: French, English, Italian, Etc. 


t 


990 WOODLAND AVE. 
PLAINFIELD, NJ 07060 


GADEGBEKU CONSULTANTS 


STRUCTURAL & CIVIL 
CHRISTOPHER GADEGBEKU, PhD., PE 


(201) 757-3489 
FAX (201) 757-0103 


DANIEL A. WILLIAMSON 
Attorney at Law 


900 — AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 07060 


(908) 754-6666 


GENERAL PRACTICE 
CRIMINAL LAW, REAL ESTATE, LANDLORD/TENANT 
DIVORCE/CUSTODY/ADOPTION 


WILLS, ESTATES & TRUSTS, PERSONAL INJURY CORPORATIONS 


John C. Campbell 
967 Park Avenue 


Fax (908) 75 
Business 606) 753-2012 


New Jersey 07060 


hn C. il) 
iota. anaes 


Each Office is Independently Owned and Operated. 


OBER 12,1994 


Call: 
908-754-3400 
9:00 AM - 5:00 PM 
LEGAL 
Notice 
INVITATION TO BID 
(REBID) 


The Housing Authority of the City of Paterson will receive sealed Bids on Monday, 
October 31, 1994 at 10:00 A.M., 160 Ward Street, Paterson, New Jersey for the 
following items as outlined in the Technical Specifications: 


FIRE STANDPIPE REPLACEMENT 
AT 


LEGAL 


Notice Notice 


T NJ21-5, Christopher Columbus Development 
Bidders are to 


LEGAL 
Notice 
LEGAL NOTICE 


Separate sealed proposals will be received by the Morris County Housing Authority 
December 2, 1994 at 11:00 am. prevailing time at the Morris County Housing Authority 
at Morris Mews, Ketch Road and W. Hanover Avenue, Morris Township, New Jersey. 

ELEVATOR MAINTENANCE - JANUARY 1, 1995 TO DECEMBER 31, 1995 
The specifications may be obtained at the Morris County Housing Authority, Morris 
Mews, Ketch Road and W. Hanover Avenue, Morris Township, New Jersey. 


and the words “Elevator Maintenance,” addressed to the Morris County Housing 


p f 
heck at the option of the bidder, payable to 


y ith all applicable Federal, State 


eds y: Hs 

to Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity, Ownership, Disclosure and Security. Bidders 

must also comply with NJ Statutes 40A:11-16 with regard to listing subcontractors. 

ic covering the above may be obtained at the office of the 
y duri LM. and 4:00 P.M. through Fri 


of 
the Morris County Housing Authority in the sum of not less than ten percent (10%) of the 
amount of the proposal, except that the amount need not exceed $20,000.00. 


The bid also must be accompanied by a Non-Collusion Affidavit and a Certificate from 


ina r mai job title as it appears 

i Authority and presented in person. 
envelope. " 
A i Money Order Only), is requi is ified check, bid bond, or cash 
of aac | and documents within ten (10) days from Bid Date in unmarred j 
condition. 


Tax Your Classified & Legals 
908-753-1036 
24 Hours 


LecaL LEGAL LEGAL 
Notice Notice Notice 
NJ TRANSIT PUBLIC NOTICE 
NJ TRANSIT PUBLIC NOTICE 


NEW JERSEY TRANSIT CORPORATION 
REQUEST FOR FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
UNDER 
THE INTERMODAL SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY ACT OF L991 

The Ni Ji JTRANSIT), 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA), gives notice of its intent to 
apply for: 
for 


as well as $98.4 million 
in Section 3 Fixed Guideway Modernization formula funds, $201.7 million in Section 
3 Discretionary funds, and $38.8 million in Surface Transportation Program and 
C id. 


a Surety Company, duly authorized to do business in the State of New y agreeing 
to furnish a Performance Bond if the bidder is successful 


BIDS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE HOUR NAMED, NOT BEFORE AND NOT AFTER, 
AND NO BID WILL BE RECEIVED BY MAIL. 


The right to reject any or all bids and to waive immaterial formalities is reserved. 
i il LL. 197 


i oftheCity of ig all Bids 
or to waive any informalities in the Bidding. 
No Bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) days subsequent to opening of bids 
‘without the consent of the Housing Authority of the City of Paterson 
shall not be less than five percent 


175, C. 127 and P.L. 1977, 


c.33. 
ROBERTA STRATER 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
10/12/94 MORRIS COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


ES : E 
y 

(596) of the amount of the total bid. At the option of the bidder, the guaranty may be a 
i k, bank draft, U.S. Bond (at current date market value) or a 

bid bond secured by Guaranty or Assurety Company. Performance and Completion 

Bonds will be required of the successful bidder. 

This project is 100% financed with Federal Money, under 1990 CIAP which provided 

funding for various activities at NJ21-5, Christopher Columbus Development. 

Equal Opportunity for Businesses and Lower Income Persons (HUD Act of 1968, 

Section 3)(Applicable to Contracts in Excess of $500,000.) 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE COUNTY OF MORRIS (HACM) 
The HACM is soliciting proposals for professional services in the following areas: 


1. Fee Accountant 
2. Legal Counsel 
3. Audit Services for fiscal year ending 12/31/94 


(a) uie 
gand Urban 
3 of the Housing and Urban 


Public Housing -247 
Public Housing Development - 115 
Section 8 Certificates & Vouchers - 626 
FmHA 8- 101 


i " 
Development Act of 1968, as amended, 12U>S>C>1701u. tothe 
greatest extent feasible opportunities for training and employment be given to lower 


i which are located in, or b 
persons residing in the area of the project. 
Minority Business Enterprises (MBE) will be offered full opportunity to bid and will not 
be subjected to discrimination on the basis of race, color, sex or national origin in 
consideration of an award. 


z 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PATERSON 

EQUAL HOUSING FELIX RAYMOND, 
Eod OPPORTUNITY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 


GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 
WOODBRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 07095 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT Sealed Bids will be received by the New Jersey 
Highway Authority for the GARDEN STATE PARKWAY PURCHASE OF: 


tea. LIFT TRUCK - heavy duty, parallelogram type, 50,000 Ib. 
rated capacity. Omer Model Vega 200 (or an approved 
equivalent) 
PALLETS - 34" x 26" (22" inside dimension) 
(More/Less) 3 runners 2" x 4" x 34° 


Planking 1" x 6" x 26" with 1" spacing 
Bids for the above will be received in the Division of Central Purchasing, Garden State 
Parkway, Woodbridge, New Jersey, on October 31, 1994 at Three o'clock (3:00 p.m.) 


FmHA Development - 19 


Proposals must include submissions of cost proposals detailing a fee structure for all 
services to be performed and a statement of experience with HUD and FmHA. 


All proposals must be received by 5:00 p.m. on December 2, 1994 to the Housing 
Authority of the County of Morris, 99 Ketch Road, Morristown, NJ 07960. 


PROPOSALS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER THE ABOVE STATED DATE AND 
IME. 
All interested firms should contaet the Authority at the above address or call (201) 540- 


ROBERTA L. STRATER, 


10/12/94 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


INVITATION TO BID 
The Housing Authority of the Gity of Paterson will receive sealed Bids on Tuesday 
November 1, 1994 at 10:00 AM., 160 Ward Street, Paterson, New Jersey for the 
following items as outlined in the Technical Specifications: 
& DELIVERY OF SUPPLIES 

Bidders are to submit Bids in a Sealed envelope marked with the job title as it appears 
in this advertisement written on both an inner envelope containing the Bid and on an 
outer envelope. 

Ali Bidders are hereby notified that they must comply with all applicable Federal, State 

ipal Laws, Rul 1 ludi 


to Affirmative Action, Equa! Opportunity, Ownership, Disclosure and Security. Bidders 
must also comply with NJ Statutes 40A: 11-16 with regard to listing subcontractors. 


i covering the above may be obtained at the office of the 
‘Authority during office hours béfwee79:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., Monday through Friday. 


to comply with requirements 
| Bid Forms, lions, and Terms & Conditi fil f Central ‘ofthe City of P 
teh goal New | orto Waive’any Ries inthe Bidiihg. os 


Jersey, and may be obtained between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. weekdays. 
ANGELA CORIO 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL PURCHASING 


10/12/94 NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 


PO 
INVITATION TO BID 

The Housing Authority of the City of Paterson will receive sealed Bids on Monday, 
‘October 31, 1994 at 10:30 A.M., 160 Ward Street, Paterson, New Jersey for the 
following items as outlined in the Technical Specifications: 

FURNISHING & DELIVERY OF OFFICE SUPPLIES 

Bidders are to submit Bids in a sealed envelope marked with the job title as it appears 
in this advertisement written on both an inner envelope containing the Bid and on an 
‘outer envelope. 


ith Federal, State 
including, but not limited to, those 
hip, 


hat they 
and Regulations 
Equal Opportunity, 

also comply with NJ Statutes 40A:11-16 with regard to listing 


land Municipal Laws, Rules 


|Bidders must 
| subcontractors. 
| Specifications covering the above requirements may be obtained at the office of the 
[Authority during office hours between 9:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., Monday through Friday. 
to rej y 


theCity of 
lor to waive any informalities in the Bidding. 


iod of sixty (60) f bids 
without the consent of the Housing Authority of the City of Paterson. 
ABi bya i ten percent 
(10%) of the amount of the total bid. At the option of the bidder, maybea 


No Bid shall be withdrawn for à pelod òf sixty (60) days subsequent to opening of bids 
without the consent of the Housing Authority of the City of Paterson. 
A Bid must be accompanied by a Bid Gulranty which shall not be less than ten percent 
(10%) of the amount of the total bid. At tlle 
certified check, bank draft, U.S. Governi 
bid bond secured by Guaranty or Assurllty Company. Performance and Completion 
Bonds will be required of the successful 
Minority Business Enterprises (MBE) will 
be subjected to discrimination on the ba: 
consideration of an award 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PATERSON 


ELIX RAYMOND, 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Herp Wan ED 


offered full opportunity to bid and will not 
of race, color, sex or national origin in 


10/12/94 


EQUAL HQUSING 
OPPORTQNITY 


Herp WANTED Herp WANTED 


SCHOOL NURSE 


Hillside Public Schools, 
10 months, Candidate 
must hold RN license, 
BA Degree and School 
Nurse Certification 
Send Resume to Direc- 
tor of Instruction, Hill- 


The New Jers@ Department of Personnel has 
notified the Ton of Harrison of the following 
tests to be publi§hed in the October 1, 1994 test 
announcement Bulletin: 

RECREATION PROGRAM SPECIALIST, FULL 
TIME, 40 HOURSPER WEEK, MINIMUM-MAXI- 
MUM SALARY, $15,520 - 38,773.00 PER YEAR 


certified check, bank draft, U.S. Government Bond (at current date market value) or a 
bid bond secured by Guaranty or Assurety Company. Performance and Completion 
Bonds will be required of the successful bidder. 


Minority Business Enterprises (MBE) will be offered full opportunity to bid and will not 
be subjected to discrimination on the basis of race, color, sex or national origin in 
consideration of an award. 


f 
— 
SIEMENS 


Maintenance Person 


———— 
Slemens Medical Systems, Inc. is aleading manu- 
4 A s M 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PATERSON 

FELIX RAYMOND, 
ü EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
po EQUAL HOUSING 


OPPORTUNITY 


ORGANIZATION 
"Sisters of Color" 
Working Together & 
Helping each Other... 
Write for free informa- 
tion to: Sisterhood, 
1188 Raymond Blvd., 
Suite 4319, Newark, 
N.J. 07102. 


Herp WaNrED 


le 
have an immediate opportunity available for a detail- 


DIRECTOR OF LANGUAGE ARTS 


dof Education, 
195 Virginia Street, Hill- 
side, NJ 07205 

AA and EOE. 

HELP WANTED 
Help Wanted: Earn up 
to $500 per week as- 
sembling products at 
home. No experience. 
Info 1-504-646-1700 
DEPT. NJ-6155 


OPEN TO RESIDENTS OF NEW JERSEY. 
SECRETARY, BOARD/COMMISSION, PART 
TIME APPROXIMATELY 20 HOURS PER WEEK. 
MINIMUM-MAXIMUM SALARY, $5,948 - 
$6,683.00 PER YEAR, OPEN TO RESIDENTS 
OF NEW JERSEY 

The Bulletin will be available and can be obtained 
after october 1, 1994 from the New Jersey De- 
partment of Personnel, Newark, N.J. or at the 
Harrison Town Hall, 318 Harrison Ave., Harrison, 
N.J. Between, the hours of 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Mon- 
day-Friday. In order to qualify for the test only 
officia! applications offered in the bulletin will be 
accepted by the N.J.D.P. 


The Town of Harrison is also in need of the 
following: 

VAN DRIVERS, PART TIME PERMANENT LESS 
THAN 20 HOURS PER WEEK, $10.00 PER 
HOUR, 21 YEARS OF AGE, INGOOD HEALTH, 
3 YEARS OF LICENSED DRIVING EXPERI- 
ENCE, CLASS “C” LICENSE WITH PASSEN- 
GER ENDORSEMENT. APPLICATIONS WILL 


Plainfield Area YMCA 
needs on call person 
M/F front desk/security 
weekends & holidays. 
Please call 908-756- 
6060. 


HELP WANTED 


District, Ocean County, 


for Lakews 
Responsible for full maintenance throughout the Iselin 
facilities including working with electricity, plumbing, 
carpentry, computer cables, HVAC & low pressure boilers. 


NJ. 
NJ Certification as Principal and in-job related 
subject area(s) required, as well as extensive 


BE AVAILABLE AT THE HARRISON TOWN 
HALL, 318 HARRISON AVE., HARRISON, N.J., 
SEPTEMBER 19-30, 1994, MONDAY-FRIDAY, 
9 A.M.-4 PM. ALL APPLICATIONS MUST BE 


The qualified candidate must possess a high school 
diploma, with some advance technical education in the 
craft areas. Must be completely experienced with HVAC, 
electricity, plumbing, carpentry and low pressure boilers. 
Additionally, three or four years i ilties mai 
tenance and repair is required. 

A valid NJ Driver's License (with a good driving record) 
is essential, as well as availability for overtime and 
Salurday and Sunday work, including snow removal. 


experience preferred. 


starting from $58,071, 
opening. 


lic Schools, Dept. 415, 


1657. EOE. 


Culturally diverse student body of 5000+. Salary 


Letter of application and resume to: Edward W. 
Luick, Assistant Superintendent, Lakewood Pub- 


Lakewood, NJ 087012895, or fax to (908) 364- 


y 


FILED NOLATER THAN SEPTEMBER 30, 1994. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


For public housing coalition in Newark, NJ. Duties 
include: monitor enforcement of court orders to 
build new housing and rent vacancies; supervise 
staff; write grant proposals; make policy recom- 
mendations to board; & manage fiscal/general 


based on qualifications. 


655 Princeton Avenue, 


Quality rogram Year 
1995. NJ TRANSIT also gives notice of its intent to apply for $1. 7 million in FY1995 


$3.2 million under Section 18 for transportation services for senior citizens and 
persons with disabilities and for transportation in rural areas. 

Federal operating funds and Section 16(b)(2) and Section 18 funds will be matched 

a) the State of New 
inthe Section 18 Program and Federal gui . NJ 
TRANSIT intends to provide the non-Federal share of capital projects through credit 
to Urban Core projects as allowed by Sections 1044, 3039, and 3031 of the ISTEA. 
The program is described below. 
Section 9 Formula Operating and Capital Program 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Project Federal 
Operating Assistance 38.0 
Rail Station Rehabilitation/ADA Improvements 28.0 
Morrisville Yard Improvements 17.3 
Purchase of Locomotives 21.2 
Purchase of Rail Cars 118 
Hamilton Transit Complex Land Acquisition 541 
Rail Associated Capital Maintenance (Spare Parts) 27 
Hoboken Terminal & Yard Rehabilitation 70 
Newark Penn Station Rehabilitation 40 
Penn Station New York Improvements 15.6 
Rehabilitation of Greenville Bus Maintenance Facility 251 
Newark City Subway Maintenance Facility Land 
Acquisition and Design 17.6 
Purchase of Buses 18.0 
Property Capital Leases 82 
Environmental Compliance Program 27 
Private Carrier Capital Improvement Program 15 
Management Information System Upgrade 24 
Total 226.2 


Proposed Section 3 Fixed Guideway Formula Program 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Project Federal 
Rehabilitation of Rail Infrastructure. 379 
Sunnyside Yard Improvements 3.1 
Morrisville Yard Improvements 35 
Purchase of Locomotives 23.7 
Purchase of Rail Cars 25.2 
Purchase Maintenance-of-Way Equipment 20 
Main/Bergen/Pascack Valley Rail Line Upgrade Design 30 
Total 98.4 
Proposed Section 3 Discretionary Program 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Project Federal 
Waterfront Corridor Transit System Design 77.5 
-&ecauéüs Fransier Construction p! 101.0 
Monmouth Ocean Corridor 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement 3.0 
NYS&W Rail Line/Paterson Station Rehabilitation Design 67 
Purchase of Buses 13.0 
South Amboy Transportation Study 0.5 
Total 201.7 


Proposed Section 1007 Surface Transportation Program 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Project Federal 
Hoboken Terminal Rehabilitation 5.0 

Proposed Section 1008 Congestion Mitigation 

and Air Quality Improvement Program 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Project Federal 
Bus and Rail Park and Ride Improvements 20 
Non-Traditional Services Support 10.0 
Hunter Connection Construction 11.0 
gt Corridor Draft 

Impact Statement 32 
Bus Emission Control Program 26 
Purchase Rail Cars 50 

Total 33.8 


A. Property Acquisition/Environmental, Economic and Social Aspects. 


Any property acquisition or relocation that may be required will be conducted in 
accordance with the appropriate provisions of the law and regulatory requirements. 
As appropriate, the social, economic, environmental, and relocation aspects of the 
proj if lations, interim 
findings may d at a future and further pi will 
be solicited. Prior to the implementation of any of the projects and to the extent 
required, NJ TRANSIT may prepare an Environmental Assessment or Environmental 
Impact Statement pursuant to Federal regulations. The availability of this document 
shall be made known by publication in the same manner as this notice. NJ TRANSIT 
will adhere to all 
Register of Historic Places. 


B. Comprehensive Planning 
NJ TRANSIT projects are developed in coordination with the following planning 
The North Jersey Planning Authority (NJTPA), which 

is the designated Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) for the Northeast New 
y Delaware Valley Ri 9 (OVRPC), 

which is the designated MPO for the Camden, Mercer, Burlington, and Gloucester 

counties; the South Jersey Transportation Planning Organization (SJTPO) which is 

the designated MPO for Cumberland, Salem, Atlantic, and Cape May counties. The 

MPO's are the forums for local decision-making concerning the proposed projects 

The projects are developed in consultation with local elected officials, interested 

citizens, and providers of private bus services. 

C. Private Enterprise Participation 

Through the planning process by the MPO's and 

ongoing communication with NJ TRANSIT's Office of Carrier Administration, NJ 

TRANSIT continues to discuss with private carriers their participation in the capital 

program. In addition, NJ TRANSIT encourages to the maximum extent possible, the 

participation of the private sector in the development and implementation of public 

transportation in the State of New Jersey. 

D. Senior Citizens and Persons with Disabilities 

Services to be provided will be consistent with NJ TRANSIT's program of reduced 

interstate and intrastate rail and bus fares for senior citizens and persons with 

disabilities. E i 

involving facilities generally available to the public with careful consideration of the 

special needs of senior citizens and persons with disabilities. 

E. Public Input 

NJ TRANSIT invites public comments on the above projects and its performance. 

Written comments and/or requests for a public hearing may be sent to Albert R. 

Hasbrouck, Senior Director of Corporate Affairs, NJ TRANSIT, One Penn Plaza East, 

Newark, New Jersey 07105-2246 by November 11, 1994. Based on comments 


For sendr history 


Siemens Medicat Systems, Inc. 


186 Wood Avenue South e Iselin, NJ 08830 
‘an equal opportunity employer m//d/v 


FAX your bids or classifieds to 
City News today! 


908-753-1036 or call 908-754-3400 


inel Committ 


affairs. QUAL: BA & 3 yrs. expl. w/ : available, NJ TRANSIT may 
ity orgs; ability to write proposals & re- | modiy ald m. 
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10/12/94. CORPORATION 
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most Our children will one day provide the answers to many of today’s chal- 


lenges. That's why AT&T supports a broad network of education, health 
e and human services programs for children and their families now. From 
reci OU S our support of the Children's Defense Fund and initiatives like AT&T 
Teachers for Tomorrow to helping fund the education of minority 
doctors through the National Medical Fellowships, we're dedicated 
to giving children every opportunity to thrive and contribute. 


resourc eS And during the next few weeks, as part of our continuing commitment, 
a nationally televised special will air: “AT&T PRESENTS: IMAGES AND 


REALITIES -- AFRICAN AMERICAN CHILDREN.” (Check your local 


't miss this chance to hear the dreams and concerns of our 


ė DOM 
ust kee At AT&T, we believe that with careful nurturing today, 
our children and our communities will flourish tomorrow. 


€ 1994 AI&T 


ly 


JanM. Egone Johnson, VP/Editor-In-Chief City News 


The City News Publishing Company is proud to 
4 join with the Modern Beauticians' Association in its 
59th Anniversary celebration. We applaud your efforts 
in helping to bring out the best in men and women of 
colorthrough your high professional standards. 

Weurgeourcommunities of color to support your 
efforts to keep our beauty industry strong creating 
] businesses and jobs for people of color. 

Now, more than ever, it is important for all of us 
to recognize our potential economic and political 
strength if we organize for growth and prosperity. 


Dr. Mary Shiver, President of MBA of NJ 


Weare proudto bring the 59th Annual MBA State 
Convention and Expo Exhibit to Somerset County, 
New Jersey. 

MBA is continually growing as more barbers, 
beauticians and hairdressers "link up" with us in 
addressing issues that affect our industry. We have 
expanded our educational program to better serve our 
members and the licensed professionals in our field. 

The demands for operating as a successful entre- 
preneur have become multidimensional in order to 
operate effectively. Our State Association, MBA, 
offers continuing education to further enhance your 
knowledge and skills. 
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The AwardWinning 


Hair & Nail Nook, Inc. 


"A Full Service Beauty Salon" 


Specializing in Precision Cuts 
and 


Winner of the 
Hazac 
Most Progressive 
Salon Award 


Audrey Saunders 


BillStevenson : 
Proprietor Featuring Proprietor 
~Manicures ~ Pedicures Tips ~ Wraps ~ Air Brushing ~ Nail Art 


~ Waxing ~ Paraffin Treatments ~ Weaving Braiding ~Hair Coloring 


Men’s Cuts ~ FrenchRolls ~ Therapeutic Massage 


1910 Park Avenue ~ South Plainfield, NJ 07080 ~ (908) 561-9692 
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Rev. Gerald Howard 
Guest Speaker at MBA 94 
Homecoming & Beauty Expo 


Rev. William Gerald Howard minis- 
ter of Calvary Baptist Church, Plainfield, 
for the past fifteen years, addressed The 
Modern Beauticians' Association 94 
Homecoming Convention and Expo Oc- 
tober 8-10 atthe Holiday Inn Somerset in 
Somerset. 

The Boston, Massachusetts native 
has conducted Christian Education work- 
shops in the State of New Jersey andis a 
member of the faculty of the Congress of 
Christian Education, National Baptist 
Convention, USA. 

Special Recognition for work incom- 
munity has been presented by Plainfield 
Public Schools, Concerned Urban Cler- 
gy, National Council of Negro Women, 
and Calvary Baptist Church to Rev. 
Howard. 


Photography 
All photos for this publication 
were supplied by Artie Sears of the 
Hair & Nail Nook with the excep- 
tion of the Razac Awards photos. 


City Trends is a publication of 
City News Publishing Company 
Forinformation and advertising call 
(908)754-3400 
All Rights Reserved 


WE'VE COME A LONG WAY BABY! 
History of the Modern Beauticians Association 


On January 4, 1935, a call was made to all 
Negro beauticians by Attorney J. Mercer Burrell 
and Mr. E.L. Redmond to attend the Grand Hotel 
in Newark. Assemblyman, Attorney Burrell was 
concerned about a bill about to be passed in the 
State House to govern Beauty Culture in New 
Jersey and felt the need of a Negro beauticians 
organization. A series of meetings held at the 
Urban League building urged the beauticians to 
organize as only an active organization would be 
recognized. These meetings resulted in the form- 
ing of the Beauticians' Legislative Committee. 

In March ofthat same year, a large delegation 
with special setting arranged by Attorney Burrell 
attended a Monday Assembly session in Trenton 
to express the need for a Negro beautician organi- 
zation. The next month, corporation papers were 
drawn up and signed forming The Modern Beauti- 
cians' Association(MBA). The bill passed and 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman promised recogni- 
tion ofthe Negro beauticians. When the commis- 
sion appointments were made this promise be- 
came a reality. 

Since its birth several woman have held posi- 
tionsonthe Beauty Board including Mrs. Christine 
Moore Howell of Mercer County, Miss Jeanette 
Brownof Hudson County, and Mrs. Cordelia Green 
Johnson, who held the presidency for 22 years. 
Under the presidency of Mrs. Johnson, the MBA 
scholarship was given and community volunteer 
work was done by beauticians, the Legislative 
Committee was organized, the Beauticians Vol- 
unteer Corps began operation and the annual polio 
breakfast was instituted. In 1956 an iron lung was 
purchased and life membershipinthe NAACP was 
started. 

MBA has a long line of presidents who have 
made great contributions to the Organization in- 
cluding Mrs. Cordelia Jennings who instituted 
benevolent funds, educational clinics, advanced 
methods in beauty culture and conventions and 
trade shows. Then there was Mrs. Pauline Berry 


who completed NAACP life membership, aided 
polio, cancer funds, boys clubs, contributed over 
$4,000 to the Research Center, donated to drug 
abuse agency, and numerous other charities. 

In January of 1970, the torch was passed to 
Mrs. Cora Ballard whose mission was to maintain 
the standard of Beauty Culture through style, 
creation and education. Information and material 
of value are distributed to members at Quarterly 
Meetingsorthe Executive Board Meetings. Mem- 
bers are urged to continue their education by 
taking Professional Improvement Courses attheir 
State Colleges and Vocational Schools to learn to 
work on all races. An Educational Department 
was started at our State Convention. 

Demonstrations are now held weekly at Beau- 
ty Supply houses, hosted by a different Unit each 
week, to familiarize beauticians with the prod- 
ucts used in their shops. Members mustattend the 
National Board Meetings and Convention. The 
younger beauty students are especially encour- 
aged to attend our convention and to participate. 
A numberof beauticians are now serving on State 
Boards of Beauty Culture, Demonstrators, Inspec- 
tors, Teachers in Vocational Schools, etc. 

Each year, two scholarships are givento beau- 
ticians to further their studies at the National 
Convention. Many beauticians now have their 
degrees from National Convention. 

Overthe years, MBA has made donations to 
several organizations including the Charity of 
Council Society, the NAACP, the National Negro 
College Fund, Council on Aging, Boys Club, Can- 
cer Society, Research Center, Hudson Unit N.J. 
Association for Retarded Citizens, Lupus 
Erythematesus Foundation of New Jersey, 
Sarcoidosis Family Aid and Research Foundation 
Inc. and their own Cambridge House. 


Today the MBA of New Jersey has been led by 
Dr. Mary L. Shiver since January 13, 1991. The 
national president is Mrs. Cleolis Richardson. 


"A CUT ABOVE THE REST" 
11 Hill Street 
Newark, N.J. 07102 
(201) 643-2133 
“THE SHARPEST THING YOU 
WEAR IS YOUR HAIR” 


Looking for Highly Motivated 
Experienced Professional Stylists 


Mary Swann & Janice Williams, Proprietors 


Hours Tues. - Sat 9-6 pm ^ Sun 11-4 pm 


OCTOBER 1994 


es 


THEPROFESSIONALS 


by 
HOWARD BANKS, Manager 


333 Park Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 
(908) 757-0525 (908) 668-9449 
Tuesday - to - Saturday 


CITY TRENDS 


AFRICAN HAIR BRAIDING 
GNA GNA (YNA YNA) 


HAIR WEAVING &BRAIDING 
OPEN 9 AM - 9 PM 
SUNDAYS BY APPOINTMENT 
870 SOUTH ORANGE AVE. 
201-371-9017 
Mrs. KAMARA, PROPRIETOR 


GET WITH THE PROGRAM 


JOIN THE MODERN BEAUTICIANS ASSOCIATION 
THERE'S POWERIN NUMBERS 


Be a part of one of the nation’s oldest and most prestigious cosmetologist 
and hair-dressers organizations The Modern Beauticians Association state 
chapter of The National Beauty Culturists’ League, Inc. 


Here are 
10 reasons 
to join 
MBA 


1. To promote high standards of 
conduct and operation 


2. To encourage scientific methods 


3. To gather prepare, and dissemi- 
nate educational information 


4. Toseek legislation beneficial to the 
beauty profession 


5. Topromote goodwill and coopera- 
tive effort among all beauticians, man- 


ufactures, and persons engaged in re- 
lated fields 


6. To promote the general welfare and 
raise the public image of those en- 
gaged in the beauty culture field 


7. To afford protection to our busi- 
ness and professional interests ined- 
ucation and research throughout the 
United States and foreign countries 
8. It’s achance for others associated 
with the profession to promote an 
interest on the part of all for the com- 
mon good 


9. To establish local chapters and 
state associations 


10. Because you’ ll miss out if 


of hair, scalp, and skin treatment you don't! 
, 
BEVERLY'S BEAUTY CARLFORD'S 
RES QD | |SALON&CHILDRENS BEAUTY SALON 
A &B BOUTIQUE 559 Grove Street 
485 Springfield Avenue Irvington, N.J. 07111 
DISCOUNTTRAVEL,INC. Newark, N.J. 07103 (201)372-4902 
(201)596-9783 
Vera Williams, Proprietor *A TOTAL HAIR CARE SALON" 
CHA CHA's n 6 
BETTY'S HOUSE OF BEAUTY 
BEAUTY SALON TAS ee 
ANN BECKWORTH a Specializing in 
dvd t 398 Lyons Avenue : all phases of 
zi hos ipa Newark, N.J. 07112 dad 
Lind Ye cti (201)923-3030 BETTY HARRIS 
— Specializing in: Perms, Cuts, : here 
Wraps, Press & Curls, Scrunches, 4 n P aaa 
(908) 486-5676 (908) 486-5624 , 
(908)486-5617 Fax (908) 486-8618 Waves, Blow Styles, & Curls "| 908-244-9719 
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THE NEW GENERATION OF BEAUTICIANS 


For most women, it started at an early age. 
Asachild you were bombarded with dolls, big 
dolls, little dolls and eventually head dolls 
(similar to those used in beauty schools). But 
that wasn't good enough. You want the real 
thing. So, what did you do? You would persuade 
your sister, cousin, neighbor or mother,to let 
you do her hair, but she usually wasn't having 
it. 

After much persuasion someone gives in. 
Youcomb, brush and style her hair and still that 
wasn'tenough, you' ve proved you can master 
the basics and it'stimeto moveontothe bigger 
andbetterthings. So you decid she needs atrim. 
A snip here, a snip there, but now one side's 
longer than the other. "Just even it out" you 
think, so you cut some more off and "Uh Oh." 
Your very first client looks in the mirror and 
screams, "Ahhhhhh, What have you done, I’m 
never gonna' let you touch my head again!" 

In the glamorous world of hair styling, it 
doesn't work that way, or at least it shouldn't 
work that way. Janine Hughes, and Trish Bra- 
dley, two young beauticians at the Hair and 
Nail Nook in South Plainfield, explain the 
importance of creating and maintaining arela- 
tionship with their clients and how to achieve 
and preserve healthy hair. 

The Relationship 

Janine: It’s important to know how to talk 
to people, make them feel good and build trust 
in you. It'simportant to be real (to the custom- 
er). think ifthey like your work they'll be back 
no matter what. 


Trisha: Youdevelopa goodrelationshipby 
talking with your client about hair care. I'll 
explain what I think is best for them most of the 
time, because most of the time they don’tknow 
(what's the best way to care for their hair). Hike 
making people’s hair look nice, it makes me 
feel good inside when they walk out of here with 


by Sherry Burrus 
a smile on their face. 
Attitude 


Janine: If we as beauticians have a problem 
at home we can't bring it to the shop. We have 


(Standing l-r) BeauticiansTrish Bradley and 
Janine Hughes with another satisfied client. 


to be positive, because people may not come 
back. They make us, so we have to be serious. 


Trisha: People often say ‘my hair is doing 
this and my hairis doing that.' But what are they 
doing to their hair? You have to think of treating 
your hair like you do yourcar. You take yourcar 
to get an oil change or whatever it needs for its’ 
maintenance. If you don’t get those things done 
on aregular basis it’s going to fall apart just like 
your hair. Our hair is very fragile. It’s important 


to teach people about hair care. 


Janine: You have to want to do this. The 
hours are long and it takes a lot out of your social 
life. You can’t say, ‘I’m leaving (at a specific 
time) tonight,’ because someone may call need- 
ing to get in (for an appointment). So you put 
yourself out forthe customer because you know 
howitis. You (the customer) wants to go outand 
need to get your hair done, so we stay to 
accomodate you. But sometimes people try to 
take advantage of us. 


Janine and Trisha’s tips for achieving and 
preserving healthy hair: 

Grooming is always an essential part of our 
lives. Hair should be washed regularly to re- 
move hair sprays, dirt build up and blockage of 
hair spores. 

A good conditioning never hurt anybody, 
conditioning the hair frequently helps restore 
moisture 

Lightly oil your hair and scalp after wash- 
ing to prevent the hair from drying out. 

Steer away from excessive use of curling 
irons and blow dryers (Wraps, and roller sets are 
recommended.) 

Perms and touch-ups... If you are not sure, 
do not try this at home. Touch-ups should be 
applied 6-8 weeks apart 

There is nothing more frustrating than hav- 
ing frizzy hair. Keeping hair trimmed on a 
regular basis helps prevent breakage and split 
ends. 

Everything must change. If you’re ready to 
change your hair coloring consider rinses or 
frosting 

But, what about weaves? Can weaves be 
worn to hide damaged hair? 

Janine: Weaves are fine, but they don’t 
solve the problem they cover it up. You still 
need to have your hair treated (conditioned, 
trimmed, oiled etc.) when you wear a weave. 


Designer’s Beauty Salon 
(201) 372-5228 - (201) 372-9344 
Specializing in: 

HAIR WEAVING, COLOR PERMS, 
PRESS & CURL CURLS, WAVES, 
HAIR CUTTING 


Operators: Shirley ^ Yvonne ^ 
"Gwen ^Shirley Marshall 


789 South Orange Avenue 


Newark, N.J. 07106 


CHICO'S 
HOLE IN THE WALL 


104 North 
Avenue 
Plainfield, 
N.J. 07060 


(908) 
668-8833 


Chico Brown, Proprietor 


DOIGTS DE FEE 
HAIRDESIGN 


1057 Magnolia Avenue 
Elizabeth, N.J. 07207 


(908)353-8912 
Specializing in 
Braids and Weaves 
Therese Zamor, proprietor 
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CITY TRENDS 


Becoming a Radiant 


Embrace, enhance and enjoy 


Į am an innocent victim 

of an overdose of melanin 
or has the sun lovingly 
kissed my face 

and blessed me 

as part of this Negroid race? 


why do I experience 
such perplexity 

as I observe the reflection 
of my skin complexion, 
the texture of my hair, 
the curve of my behind, 
the shape of my nose, 

Or the state of my mind? 


have I been flawed by nature 
as my European siblings 

would have me believe 

or am I the state of grace 

our body temples are placed on 


Earth to achieve? 


whattrue wisdom 
can enlighten my soul? 
are the answers hidden 
in the tombs of my mothers 
of time past, 
Isis, Makeda, Nefertiti, Cleopatra 
can your daughter's 
thirst forunderstanding 
be quenched at last? 
-Gracie Cornish 


EDDIE'S BARBER 
& HAIR SALON 


534HAMILTON STREET 
SOMERSET,NJ O8873 


908-545-2699 
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“Am I an innocent victim of an 


overdose of melanin, or has the sun 
lovingly kissed my face, and blessed me 
as part of this Negroid race?" Many 
women of color are plagued daily with 
this prevalent thought. In our desire to 
become part of the trend, we are driven 


Hair by A Cut Above the Rest 


by compulsion, complexities, and fear. 
We fail to unmask the insecurities inside 
us, SO we are sensitive, defensive, and 
easily angered... and, why is this? 

In the process of growing up, we 
never stopped to align our true selves 
with our behavior; we were never taught 
to use our own gifts to reach a higher 
state of fulfillment. This alignment 
would make us self-assured, embrace- 
able, and desirable. 

The book Radiant Women of Color: 
Embrace, enhance and enjoy the beauty 
of your total being, by Gracie Cornish, 


international image consultant, takes 
readers on a fascinating trip to self- 
discovery, self-enhancement and self- 
fulfillment. 

Wishing to erase the old physical and 
psychological stigmas against black 
women, and replace them with positive 
virtues, Ms. Cornish has conceived, 
authored, and produced this well-written 
and illustrated guide. It confronts and 
dispels the myths that have been long 
accepted as the so-called beauty standard. 
It explains a new approach to beauty by 
guiding women of color to understand 
and appreciate the magnificence of their 
beautiful melanic skin. 


It shows us how to nurture our inner 


FACES 


Hair Design 
334 East Front Street 


Plainfield, NJ07060 
908-757-2121 


Designs and Cutting 
By Lady Di 


CITY TRENDS 


"Beautiful Hair Begins at 
EE's Beauty World" 


Come in and Discover the Secret 


(201)797-6905 


(relocating 11/94 call for info 
Help Wanted) 


111 Broadway Eddiemae 
Elmwood Park, NJ 07017 Proprietor 
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the beauty of your total being 


selves, so we can plan our lives exactly as 
we choose to live. Not only does Ms. 
Cornish present to her readers a clear 
vision of misconceptions and insecuri- 
ties, that cause disharmony between the 
mind, body and spirit, but the author has 
carefully provided prescriptions for 
positive change—change that buildsa 
solid foundation for achievements of 
self-worth, timeless beauty, and compati- 
ble love relationships. Her shared 
interactions compel the reader to get in 
touch with and define her wants and 
needs in life and to GO FOR IT! 

In many ways life is like a lottery, 
you’ ve got to play to win. But, unlike the 
game of chance, Ms. Cornish shows 
women of color how to control the luck 


of the draw. By working to be the best 
you can be and loving who you are, you 
can’t lose. In Radiant Women of Color, 
Ms. Cornish facilitates the job of bring- 
ing out the winner in you. She has 
successfully translated the talking points 
of her New York- and London-based 
seminars into a cross-generational, 
holistic guide-book for today's women 
of color. 

Radiant Women of Color gives us the 
key to physical, psychological and 
spiritual well-being... and that's beauti- 
ful, isn't it? 

Radiant Women of Coloris published by Kola 
Publishing, NY, NY anddistributed by D&J 


Book Distributors, Laurelton, NY For 
information, call (212) 576-8811. 


Hair by Bronner Brothers 


Woman of Color 


Hair by A Cut Above the Rest 


Hair by Mr Don 


ELSIE’S BEAUT Y 
SHOPPE 


Specializing in Hair Care, 
Hair Cuts, Perms & Weaving 


188 Amherst Street 
East Orange, NJ 07019 


(201) 399-3422 - (201) 672-9734 


A $5 off Tuesday 


Glam-O-Nette Beauty Salon 
Specializing in: 
TREATMENTS, PERMANENTS 
& FROSTING 


Betty J. Jeffries, 274 Central Avenue 
Proprietor Orange, NJ 07050 


(201) 673-0214 


LENORA'S 
PERSONAL TOUCH 
HAIR DEN 


14 North 8th Street, Paterson, NJ 
(201)790-5028 


Lenora Manderville, Proprietor 
Appointments Only Notary Public 
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Our Salute to *. 


Hair by A Cut Above The Rest Hair by Bronner Brothers 


Hair by Mr. Don Hair by A Cut Above The Rest 


-— 
994 


d Sag 
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hear’ Perfection 


Hair by A Cut Above Hair by Bronner Brothers 


by A Cut Above The Rest 


€— 
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Presenting 1994 Golde: 


my Pinley: ' pA —EC 
ShampooLtd-Irvington E | x \ 


John Holiday-Outstanding Service Award 


M 


Doug&Shirellefrom Visions-Hillside Winners 
Hassan Hameed-Barber Stylist of the Year 


New Salon of the Year 1st Golden Shear 
Awards 


Nika Robertson & Daughter Winner Hair 


Keith Jones-Stylist ofthe Year-Male Member 
of Barry Fletcher's Hair Gangsters 


f 


TX > 3 N 
Man ofthe Year-Kelly Murphy, North East 
Beauty Show & Tamika Peters-(Legacy 
Awards) 


\ 


Bill Stevenson-Hair and Nail Nook.Most 
Progressive Salon 


Á 


i 


Beauty Services, Press & Curl, 
Perms & Coloring 
Blow Drying & Curley Curl, Hair Weaving 
374 Union Avenue, Irvington, N.J. 07111 
MARY 
Bus: (201)372-9870 Res. (201) 926-2370 
Call for an Appointment 


Trenton, NJ 08609 


Specializing In: Hair Reconstruction 
Relaxers, Weaves, Curls, 
Braids & Nails 


Operators: Mary, Nita, Donna & Betty 


La Verne, Proprietor 
(609) 393-0583 
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Cutting Award Deborah Pollard-Stylist ofthe Year-Female 

Lou's Beauty Salon Congratulations Wonarees | || EONY'S BEAUTY SALON 
Formerly Oriental House Major Hair Designs Hairstyling ~ Perms ~ Tinting ~ 
Complete Line of: 1108 Greenwood Avenue Dyeing ~ Facials ~ Manicuring 


4 Lyons Avenue, Newark, NJ 07102 


Operators: Olivian Hubbard * Monica 
Robinson * Gertrude Oliver | 


LEONYS OWENS, Prop 
OCTOBER 199€ 


Shear Award Winners 


Razac Products Company hosted an evening of shear elegance and 
entertainmentas they kicked off their “1st Annual Golden Shear Awards” 
ceremony September 18 at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, to honor those 
who have excelled in the beauty industry. Recognition was given to those 
men and women who have dedicated their careers to honing and perfecting 
their craft. 

Invitations were extended to Newark Mayor Sharpe James, the 
Newark City Council, representatives from Diva Magazine, Hype Hair 
Magazine and Black Hair Digest 

More than 500 hair stylists, salon owners and beauty professionals 
who attended the gala were mesmerized by the fabulous Holiday fashion 
preview, which followed the buffet style dinner, given by husband and 
wife team of Kilgour & Sweet. Interceding the presentaton of awards to 
various beauticians and hair salons was two musical selections and a 
dramatic piece by Mr. Raandu Avion. 

Razac Products Company, which has been based in Newark for over 
ten years, is an African-American family owned hair and skin care 
products manufacturing company. They participate in a number of beauty 
trade shows to demonstrate and promote their product, as well as, 
introduce new techiniques and products. 

Their products are distributed internationally as they can be found in 
Barber and Beauty Supply stores and in beauty salons throughout the 
UnitedStates, the Caribbean, London, France, Haiti, Canada and various 
countries in Africa. 


Owner of U2 Beauty Studio(left) 
Accepting the award for Most 
Beautiful Salon Awards Attendee - 
Camille Cox (right) 


Ronald Brown-Hair Cutting 
Award-Male 


Ray Middleton for Polo Ground 


Darren S. DowdyRazak 
President 


Host-Raandu Avion 


Thefollowing were award recipients atthe Golden Shear Awards: 


Cutting Award 
Nuka Robertson 
Reflections By Nuka - 
South Orange 


Ronald Brown 
Ronald Brown's Salon - 
Newark 


Salon of the Year 
Shampoo Ltd. - Irvington 


Lifetime Achievement 
Harold Sessoms-East Orange 


Ethel Cohen 
Jersey City 


Rogers Simon 
International 


Outstanding Achievements 
June Mitchell 
Tradewinds - Newark 


John Holiday 
Holiday Supply - Moorestown 


Arthur Fladger 
Supreme's - Newark 


Carlos Alvarez 
Irvington Beauty Supply- 
Irvington 


Mary Beth Smith 


New Concepts - Newark 
Barber Stylist of the Year 
(Tie) 

Ali Shabazz 
James Taylor's Salon - 
Hackensack 


Hassan Hameed 
Hassan's Hair Hut- Vineland 


The Legacy Award 
Tyrone Rose 
Independent Beauty Supply - 
Jersey City 
Iris and Kevin Knight 
Knight's Beauty Supply- 
Burlington 


Man of the Year 
Kelly Murphy 
North East Beauty Show 


Woman of the Year 
Cheryl Finley 
Shampoo Ltd. - Irvington 
New Salon ofthe Year 
Visions-Hillside 


Most Progressive Salon 
The Hair & Nail Nook - South 
Plainfield 


Barber Shop of the Year 
Stamper's - Hillside 


Most Beautiful/Unique Salon 
U2 Beauty Studio - Newark 


Braiding Salon of the Year 
Tina's - East Orange 


Kenneth F. Clarke Award 
(Beauty & Barber Supply 
of the Year) 
Independent Beauty Supply - 
Jersey City 


Stylist of the Year (Male) 
Keith Jones 
Avante Garde - Orange 


Stylist of the Year (Female) 
Deborah Pollard 
Extravaganza - irvington Salon 


Owners of the Year 
Janice Williams & Mary Swann 
A Cut Above the Rest - Newark 
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Entertainment and Devvan Dowdy- 
Program Coordinator & Director of 
Public Relations RAZAC Products 


Tyrone Rose-Independent 
Beauty Supply 
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Skin 


Saving your skin 


It is important to keep your skin moistur- 
ized at all times, especially during winter 
months. With the cold harsh weather skin tends 
to develop dull flakes and assigns—both com- 
mon problems for people of color 

Before you reach for the nearest bottle of 
emollient, stop and consider your skin type. 
What you smooth on your face and body (each 
has its own moisturizing needs) can mean the 
difference between silky smoothness and sup- 
pleness and a breakout, irritation or worse, 
infection. 

While many Dermatologists and cosmet- 
ic-industry executives vary in their opin- 
ions as to what today’s technology advanced 
lubricants can really do, don’ toverlook your 
own basic beauty instincts: If the moistur- 
izer feels good and you see some visible 
improvement in the condition of your skin, 
it’s worth making ita part of your daily skin- 
care regimen. 


Skin typing 

Skin typing—a phrase coined by the 
cosmetics industry to categorize the skin's 
oil and moisture balances and help you find 
the best moisturizer—differs from one makeup 
counter to the next. Generally, there are three 
basic skin types: dry, oily and combination. 
Sensitive skin may fit into one of them and 
benefits most moisturizers that are labeled 
noncomedogenic, or non-pore-clogging, and 
hypoallergenic. 

The following will help you know your 
skin type. 


than it is, as dead skin cells are accentuated 
against dark pigmentation. Dryness is due toa 
lack of moisture, not oil. The cure: Gently 
exfoliate skin with a damp wash cloth to reveal 
the fresh layer of cells beneath (youremollient 
will bond better to the smooth surface). 

To lock in moisture, use a thick cream- 
based formula or body oil in bath water or 
immediately after a shower on wet skin. Allow 
skin to dry with time. If you don'thave time, pat 
notrub skin to dry. This allows skin to absorb 
trap moisture. 

Ingredients to look for on the label when 
buying a moisturizer are: acid, sodium (NA) 
hyaluronic acid, lipid malvacae and sanwet 
polymer. 


even just after cleansing. The skin tends to 
break out with whiteheads, blackheads, and 
blemishes; adult acne can be a problem. The 
condition can look acute on black women, as 
any oiliness is magnified against dark skin. 

Oily complexions can be controlled with 
products specially formulated for them, or for 
sensitive skins. Terms to look for on the label 
are noncomedogenic, nonacnegenic, oil-free, 
and lanolin-free. 

Onthe upper body, the upper chest, back and 
arms are areas that are prone to acne flare-ups, 
due to the number of oil glands located there. 
(Clogged hair follicles and perspiration can 
also contribute to breakouts) Avoid emollients 
that list coca butter, sesame, vitamin E and 

oleic acid—all of which can contribute to — 


Dry skin tends to wrinkle faster than oily 
complexions, so consider a facial moisturizer 
that contains line-smoothing alpha-hydroxy 
acid or glycolic acid. 

For noticeably softer skin, soak in a tub 
filled with cool or tepid water (hotis too drying) 
and a capful of non foaming bath oil. 


Oily skin:Overactive glands produce an 
abundance of sebum(oil), so the skin looks 


breakouts. 


Combination skin:On the face, dry, 
flaky patches appear on cheeks, while the T- 
zone (forehead, nose and chin) looks oily. A 
lack of moisture on the cheeks makes them 
dry, while an overproduction of oil in the T- 
zone (where most of the facial oil glands are 
concentrated) emphasizes surrounding dry- ! 


ness. To control this problem use a light, * 
noncomedogenic moisturizer. Terms and £ 
ingredients to look for on the label are: acids 
suchas lactic, salicylic and glycolic, which 
will help get rid of ashiness. The beauty of the ! 
new acid-based moisturizers is that they are 
light in formula, they attract water and they 
won'tclog pores. f 
On the body, oily areas are common on the 
upper chest, back andarms, while hands, lower 
arms and legs may be persistently dry. If yout 
like your moisturizer and don’t want to switch,” 
butit’s too thick forthose acne-prone areas, just! 
add a little water to make it a lighter lotion. 


Dryskin:On theface, dry skin may appear slick. On the face, excess shine a b 
n A ppears along 
— flaky (usually oh the cheeks). The the hairline and on the nose, cheeks and chin, b 
condition can look more severe on darker skin 
MAGIC COMB ROSE'S 
908-753-4048 
BEAUTYSALON HAIRFASHION 
Specializing in Press & Curl, > ts 
Chenubolitutüser óna ONE STEP ABOVE We Care About Your Hair 
Wash & Wear Citris Hair Salon Rose Wilkins Welcomes You 
(201)673-9537 A " ^ Plainfield, N.J. 07060 i 
. Manager-Stylist 2nd Floor 141SpeedwellAve. Certified Massage 
ELIZABETH ROBERTS, Operator Morristown, N.J. 07960 Therapist 
OPHELIA SIRMANS, Proprietor : 
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Nails 


Did you know good old baking soda can be 
used to clean and brighten up your fingernails. 
All you need is baking soda, water and a nail 
brush. Mix the baking soda and water until a 
paste is formed. Next, use the nail brush to scrub 
your nails with bak- 
ing soda. Then, 
Massage the excess 
baking soda paste 
4 intothehands, rinse 


i anddry. 


- Protect your 
M nails from water 
_ whichtends to soft- 
Jen your nails by 
"wearing rubber 
gloves when youare 
washing your hair 
nd the dishes. 


- Use a base coat to prevent dryness. 


- If nails are un-polished always useaclear 
nail polish as a base which helps prevent dam- 
age which is often caused by heat, water and 
extremely cold weather. 


- Keep your cuticles pushed back to avoid 
hangnails and splitting nails. 


- If hands are exposed to water used a lotion 
or cream to prevent dryness. 


- For brittle nails your dermatologist may 
recommend biotin which is a B-complex vita- 
min which helps nail growth and keeps mois- 
ture locked in. 

Get a professional manicure on a regular 
basis to maintain strong healthy nails. If you 
wear tips get them serviced every two weeks 


Braids 


Maintaining your beautiful braids 


African-American Women, of all ages, are 
making bold statements with the ever-so pop- 
ular braids. But when it comes to the mainte- 
nance of this cultural hair style, many are left 
high and dry wondering what to do. Here are a 
few tips that will help you keep the do done. 

Keep braidsclean and free of fuzz, itis very 
unattractive to see a sister in braids with little 
white fuzz balls hanging on. Treat your braids 
like you would treat your own hair. shampoo 
braids once every two weeks with a build-up- 
remover shampoo to remove excess dust that 
may be locked in the roots. 

Follow up with a deep conditioner to lock 
in moisture, this helps to keep your hair moist, 
healthy and breakage-free. 

For day-today maintenance to keep braids 
softand shiny apply a braid moisturizer, or braid 
oil with vitamin E. Each night wrap braids ina 
satin scarf, to reduce fuzz and keep hair neat and 
from becoming frizzy. 

Braid maintenance products are available 
atall beauty supply stores or your beauty salon. 
They help to strengthen, soften and condition 


braids, dreads and textured hair. . 

Donottry toremove braids by yourself. Get 
someone to assist in the process to eliminate 
breakage of hair. Braid removal products are 
also available for the task. 

Braids should not be worn for more than 
three months at a time. After braids are re- 
moved, give hair some time to breath, about a 
week, get a mild relaxer, clip ends and deep 
condition hair before re-doing braids. If you 
choose not to relax your hair before re-doing 
your braids, you should get a deep conditioning, 
clip your ends, and then re-do braids. 


M.J. & J. White 


Independent Marketing 
Representatives 498539 


Quality Since 1868 
Spices & Extracts 
Gourmet Ingredients 


Call for a Catalog: 
1-800-MJJ-WHITE 


GENEVA'S BEAUTY WORLD 


is now located at 


ROSLYN'S HAIR FASHIONS 


REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


- Sales 
e Listing 
- Rentals 


INSURANCE SERVICES 


BECKWORTH & 


BECKWORTH INC. 


(908 486-4844 
FAX (908) 486-8618 


Comme esa 207 South Central Ave., 
Skin & Hair Care East Orange, NJ 07018 
pee & Bath ANN BECKWORTH 
Dealerships and Fund Raising (201)676-7900  AskforGeneva Real Estate Broker 
Available (201)672-9819 . AskforEvelyn| | 1419 Roselle Street, Front Suite 
Linden, New Jersey 07036 
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Elegant 
styles 
fora 
great 


Hair by Hair and Nail Nook 


Cong ratulations CONGRATULATIONS MBA, INC. 
Modern Beauticians from the 
from BREATH CENTER 
PERFECT M tora 
PENTEL FRESH — KISSABLE 
FOR PERMS Je 
RAZAC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. MOUTH 
Hair and Skin Care Products contact 
Manufacturers Dr. James Clark, DDS 
PO Box 8318 185 Central Avenue 


Newark, NJ 07108 
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East Orange, N.J. 07018 
(201) 672-1717 
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A Foot Note! 


Keeping your feet in good condition 


It’s a good thing our feet can’t 
talk or they would threaten to take 
legal action against us. They will 
take action on the grounds of phys- 
ical abuse for wearing shoes that 
fitimproperly. They also may com- 
plain that we didn’t keep them 
clean, or allow toenails to grow too 
long. 

Important as they are in our 
daily lives, our feet often are abused 
more than any other part of the 
body. A foot consists of 28 bones, 
that, surprisingly, are not fragile. 

Forexample, the feet of aman 
who weighs 150 pounds canendure 
about 2,000 square pounds of pres- 
sure, they are very strong and resil- 
ient. 

Our feet can’ ttalk, butitseems 
they have a mind of their own 
because they get our attention when 
necessary. Besides obvious pain, 
they give warning signs such as 


swelling, discoloration or breaks 
in the skin. 

Causes for swelling include 
hypertension, heart and vascular 
problems. Causes for discolora- 
tion include trauma, such as drop- 
ping something on the foot that 
causes injury. Discoloration can 
also be blamed on wearing shoes 
that fit improperly. The number 
one culprit however, is fungal in- 
fection. Breaks in the skin are of- 
ten caused by lack of moisture. 

Toooften because of econom- 
ics, people let health-related con- 
cerns linger too long before con- 
sulting a doctor. For example, a 
man will suffer an ingrown toenail 
until he can no longer walk without 
pain. Men tend to not seek care for 
their feet because it’s aman thing.” 
However, men tend not to have as 
many foot problems as women 
because they do not wear high 


heeled shoes. 

Duetofashiontrends, women 
are more susceptible to foot prob- 
lems because they wear high- 
heeled shoe. It results in corns, 
calluses, and bunions mainly be- 
cause of abnormal pressures placed 
on the foot. One can get rid of 
obvious signs of corn and calluses 
by wearing shoes that do notrub the 
toes. Wearing a pointed-toe shoe 
that squeezes toes together, or a 
shoe that is too tight overall, may 
cause hammer toe (Curvature of 
joints). That’s where the toe is 
cocked or the end that extends 
beyond the joint is curved down- 
ward, 

Avoid being too hard on your 
feet, wear the proper size and cut 
shoe to avoid causing damage to 
your feet. Listen when your feet 
“talk” if they are swollen or tired 
it is time to get off them and give 


them a little pampering. 

Try to get a professional ped- 
icure once every two weeks. This 
will keep your feet in good condi- 
tion and allows for good circula- 
tion. 

Inbetween pedicures keep your 
feet well moisturized, remove 
dead skin by using a sloughing 
lotion as often as needed. When 
tired soak your feet ina Epsom salt 
warm water solution and then ele- 
vate them for about an hour. This 
eliminates swelling andnumbness. 

Try not to cut your toenails 
yourself, however, if you must do 
so, look at the contour of the toes 
and clip accordingly. Toenails 
should not be cut deep into the skin. 

Overall, we can take care of 
our feet with simple maintenance. 
Remember to keep themclean and 
moisturized, and dry them proper- 
ly after bathing. 
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Test Your Detector For Life! 
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Kendrix, age 6 and 11, pay rapt attention 
as their father, Lt. William Kendrix of the 
Portland Fire and Emergency Services 
Bureau, checks the operation of the 
family's smoke detector. Kathy Kendrix, 
watches while holding Anthony, age 3. 
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History of National Fire Prevention Week 


National Fire Prevention Week, observed this year 
from Oct. 9-15, has had a rather lengthy but interest- 
ing history. The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion compiled the following, which it published in the 
Fire Safety News Source. 


The history of National Fire Prevention Week 
has its roots in the Great Chicago Fire, which oc- 
curred on Oct. 9, 1871. This tragic conflagration 
killed some 300 people, left 100,000 homeless, and 
destroyed more than 17,000 structures. 

The origin of the fire has generated speculation 
since its occurrence, with fact and fiction becoming 
blurred over the years. One popular legend has it 
that Mrs. Catherine O’Leary was milking her cow 
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when the animal kicked over a lamp, setting the 
eee barn on fire and starting the spectacular 
aze. 

How ever the massive fire began, it swiftly took 
its toll, burning more than 2,000 acres in 27 hours. 
The City of Chicago quickly rebuilt, however, and 
with a couple of years, residents began celebrating 
their successful restoration by memorializing the 
anniversary of the fire with festivities. 

Intending to observe the fire's anniversary with a 
more serious commemoration, the Fire Marshals 
Association of North America, the oldest member- 
ship section of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, decided that the 40th anniversary of the 
Great Chicago Fire should be observed not with 
festivities, but in a way that would keep the public 
informed about the importance of fire prevention. 
So on Oct. 9, 1911, the Fire Marshals Association 
of North America sponsored the first National Fire 
Prevention Day. 

In 1920, President Woodrow Wilson issued the 
first national Fire Prevention Day proclamation. 
For more than 70 years, the nonprofit NFPA has 
officially sponsored and selected the theme for the 
national commemoration of Fire Prevention Week, 
honoring the anniversary of the Great Chicago Fire 
and using the event to increase awareness of the 
dangers of fire. 

Every year since 1925, the President of the 
United States has signed a proclamation pronounc- 
ing the Sunday-through Saturday period in which 


Oct. 9 falls, a national observance. This year, Fire 
Prevention Week is Oct. 9-15, with the theme, 
"Test Your Detector For Life." 3 

When President Calvin Coolidge AE cei the 
first National Fire Prevention Week, . 4-10, 
1925, he noted that in the previous ar some 
15,000 lives were lost to fire in the United States. 
Calling the loss "startling," President Coolidge's 
proclamation stated, "This waste results from con- 
ditions which justify a sense of shame and horror; 
for the greater part of it could and ought to be pre- 
vented...It is highly desirable that every effort be 
made to reform the conditions which have made 
possible so vast a destruction of the national 
wealth." 

NFPA continues today to make National Fire 
Prevention Week a priority and counts on the par- 
ticipation and effort of tens of thousands of fire and 
safety professionals, American Red Cross volun- 
teers, and individuals working to reduce the risk of 
fire and the toll it takes on our society. 

Approaching its 100th anniversary, the NFPA 
has led the way to fire safety since 1896. The mis- 
sion of the international nonprofit organization is 
protecting people, their property and the environ- 
ment from the effects of fire and related hazards 
through education, codes and standards, research 
and technical advisory services. The Association 

ublishes the National Fire Codes and the Learn 

ot to Burn Curriculum. NFPA headquarters is in 
Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Test Your Detector For Life! 


Stanley J. Kossup 
Fire Director 
Newark Fire Department 

Fire Prevention Week is Oct. 9-15, 1994. This 
year’s theme for this annual event is, "Test Your 
Detector For Life." This is a very simple mes- 
sage, but carries great impact for the citizens of 
our city. 

Experience shows us most fire victims die in 
their sleep between the hours of midnight and 5 
o’clock in the morning. Most fire victims do not 
die from the effects of flames and heat, they die 
from the poisonous effects of smoke--smoke, 
which contains the by-products of combustion 
such as carbon monoxide. Carbon monoxide is an 
odorless, colorless gas which in very low concen- 
trations can cause death. 

_A working smoke detector is the least expen- 
sive protection from the devastating effects of a 
fire. A smoke detector will not put out a fire but 
can give an early warning in the event of a fire to 
allow occupants to evacuate safely and notify the 
fire department. 

A smoke detector is useless if there is none in- 
stalled, if it doesn’t work or has a dead battery. 
The only way you can be sure a detector is going 
to protect you is to ensure it is properly installed 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions and 


‘Test Your Detector For Life’ Carries Great Impact 
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month. The battery should be replaced at 
least once a year or when the detector "beeps" 
periodically to indicate a low battery. A good 
rule of thumb is to replace your smoke detector 
battery when you turn the clocks back one hour 
in the fall. If you follow this procedure, you will 
be insured of a fresh battery each year. 

To test a detector, you must do more than 
push the test button. Pressing the test button 
merely indicates the audible device (a buzzer 
or beeper, etc.) is in working order. To en- 
sure the detection part of the detector works, 
you must introduce smoke into the detector. 

This can be done by blowing smoke from a 
cigarette, cigar or large candle toward the de- 
tector. Be sure not to put the glowing end of 
the cigarette or cigar or the flame from the 
candle near the detector. Flame or heat will 
cause damage to the detector. After the de- 
vice activates, you can silence it by fanning 
the smoke away with the newspaper or some- 
thing similar. 

In closing I would like to remind each of you, 
working smoke detectors are not only the best 
way to protect your lives and property from 
the effects of fire, but they are the LAW in the 


to test it periodically. 
Detectors should be tested at least once a 


State of New Jersey. Any type of occupancy 
which has sleeping rooms must be equipped 
with smoke detector(s). 


Follow These Emergency Procedures Outlines at Work 


Following is a list of the procedures which 
should be followed in case of various emergencies 
in the workplace. 

-—' 
Civil Disturbance 

- Report the situation: Dial 9-1-1 

- Secure the building you are in. Lock all doors 
and windows, draw the drapes and stay clear of 
windows. 

- Stay inside. Remain inside until. you are in- 
structed to leave by authorities. 

- Remain calm. Avoid actions which could pro- 
voke demonstrators. 

- Report the 
emergency. Dial 9- 
1-1. Give accurate 
information such as 
the material 
spilled, if known, 
the amount, the lo- 
cation and any inju- 
ries. 

- Evacuate the 
building. An- 
nounce the emer- 
j gency over the 
intercom or other 
system used to 

ra ena 
e evacuated. Go to 
your designated area of refuge. Take a head count 
to verify that everyone is present. 

- Administer First Aid. See section on Medical 
Emergency. 

- Evacuate upwind. 

- Respond to the spill. Attempt response only if 
employees are properly trained and protective 
equipment is available. 

- Stand by to assist emergency crews if neces- 
sa 


ry. 
- Notify employees. When the spill is abated, no- 
tify employees to return to work or release them 


for the day. 
Fire 


- Remain calm. Don’t panic. 
ation. 

- Activate the alarm system. Use the building 
alarm system if one exists. If not, verbally alert 
others of the fire. 

- Report the fire--dial 9-1-1. 

- Evacuate the building by the nearest exit. Re- 
member to isolate fire and smoke by shutting the 
doors behind you. Never use elevators when 
there is a fire. When using stairs, keep to the 
pent to leave passage for fire and rescue person- 
nel. 

- Account for all employees. Check to see that 
all areas are evacuated. Go to your designated 
area of refuge and take a head count to insure eve- 
ryone is present. 

- Assign someone to meet the firefighters when 
they arrive. This person should have knowledge of 


Assess the situ- 


the building, i.e., the floor plan, utility shut-offs, 
etc. 
- Use a fire extinguisher only on small fires. 


Bomb Threat 


- Remain calm. Listen carefully, try to recall the 
exact message received, the voice pattern, back- 
ground noise, etc. 

- Note the time now, then ask the following 
questions: 

- What time will the bomb go off? 

- Where is the bomb? 

- What does it look like? 

- Why hurt us? 

- What kind of bomb is it? 

- Who are you? 

- Give whatever data you collected above to your 
supervisor. 

- Report the emergency: Dial 9-1-1. 

- Evacuate if necessary. If the decision is made 
to evacuate, calmly alert others to evacuate by the 
nearest exit. 

- Account for all employees. Check to see that 
all areas are evacuated. Go to your designated 
area of refuge and take a head count to insure that 
everyone is present. 

- Assign someone to meet emergency personnel 
when they arrive. This person should have knowl- 
edge of the building, i.e., floor plan, utility shut- 


offs, etc. 
Robbery 


- Remain calm. The robber may well be more 
nervous than you are. Stay cool, but smart. Do 
not stare, but observe the robber's appearance. 
Compare him to yourself to estimate height, 
weight, age, etc. Does he have any outstanding or 
unusual characteristics? 

- Do not argue. Never argue with a robber. Give 
him what he asks for but do not give him more 
than he asks for. Include any "bait" money. Acti- 
vare any alarms or cameras as soon as it is safe to 

o so. 

- Note the weapon. Was the weapon a hand gun? 
Automatic or revolver? Was it a shotgun, rifle or 
knife? 

- Observe what the robber touches. Do not 
touch anything the robber might have touched. Af- 
ter the robber leaves, secure the building. Secure 
the area where the robber or robbers were located 
to protect any evidence that might be present. 

- Report the robbery. Dial 9-1-1. Give them 
your location, describe the suspect vehicle if 
known, and direction of travel. Give as complete a 
description of the robber as possible. 

- Never chase a robber--no amount of money is 
worth your life. Heroics during a robbery may re- 
sult in injury to innocent bystanders or a hostage 
situation inside your building. 


Earthquake 


- Remain calm. Do not panic. ~~ 

- Duck, cover and hold. When the shaking starts, 
duck under a sturdy desk or table. Stay under 
cover until the shaking stops. If no desk or table is 


available, seek cover against an interior wall and 
protect your head and neck with your arms. Hold 
onto the desk or table. If it moves, move with it. 
Hold the position until the shaking stops. 

- Assess the situation. Determine if evacuation 
is necessary. If it is, exit the building in a calm, 
orderly manner by way of the nearest exit. Go to 
your designated area of refuge and take a head 
count. Once outside, stay in the open away from 
trees, buildings and electrical wires and poles. 

- Report any emergencies: Dial 9-1-1. If emer- 
gency services are not able to respond immedi- 
ately, you may have to begin search and rescue 
operations for any missing employees or other 
people in the building. Beware of aftershocks that 
may bring down a building already weakened by 
the initial quake. Do not move seriously injured 
people unless necessary. Administer first aid 
where needed. 

- Maintain order. Panic is still the greatest dan- 
ger to personnel. Try to maintain order and keep 
your group together. Nevertheless, do not try to 
stop anyone who insists on leaving. Fight any 
small fires until firefighters arrive. 

- Have someone meet emergency and rescue 
personnel to direct them to any injured or trapped 
individuals. 


Medical Emergency 


- Remain calm. Don’t panic and risk taking the 
wrong action such as moving the injured person 
unnecessarily. 

- Report the emergency by dialing 9-1-1. Give 
accurate information such as the location, age, sex, 
and what happened to the victim. Do not hang up 
until the other party does so. 

- Do not move the victim unless there is immedi- 
ate danger. 

- Seek qualified help. Contact someone at your 
facility qualified to administer first aid to assist un- 
til professional help arrives. 

- Ensure breathing and check pulse. Perform 
CPR if breathing and pulse have stopped, and if 
you're properly trained. 

- Control bleeding. Apply direct pressure to the 
wound. Keep firm pressure applied until emer- 
gency personnel arrive. 

- Treat for shock. Keep the victim quiet and ly- 
ing down with feet slightly elevated, unless the 
victim has difficulty breathing. If the victim is un- 
conscious, place the victim on his or her side. Do 
not move the victim if you suspect a neck or 
spinal injury, unless absolutely necessary. 
Cover the victim to maintain body temperature. 

- Cool a burn with cold water. Do not apply oint- 
ment. Cover the burn with a sterile cloth. Watch 
for shock. Chemical burns require flushing the af- 
fected area with water for 15-20 minutes, or until 
professional help arrives. 

- Treat for inhaled poisoning. Remove the victim 
to fresh air. Perform CPR if breathing and pulse 
have stopped, and if you're properly trained. 

- Assign someone to meet emergency personnel 
and show them to the victim. 

- Offer to contact the personal physician of the 
injured party, if possible. 
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Test Your Detector For Life! 


Home Fire Escape Plans Need Practice 


Most fires that kill people occur at night, accord- 
ing to the United States Fire Administration. It is 
because of this that all families are urged to create 
and practice a home fire escape plan. 

There are about 2.4 million fires reported each 
year in this country--the U.S. has one of the high- 
est fire rates in the world. Of these, about 80 per- 
cent occur in private homes. These fires are 
responsible for nearly 6,000 deaths and 100,000 in- 
juries annually. 

Both age extremes are the most vulnerable in 
these cases--the very old and the very young. 
These age groups are more than twice as likely to 
die in a fire. Practicing a fire drill repeatedly al- 
lows families to make the drill second nature and 
to work out any kinks or problems which they may 
otherwise not think about until a fire actually 
strikes. 

When creating an escape plan, it is essential that 
people: 

- Make sure all persons in the house have two 
ways to escape from bedrooms. In order to assure 
this, collapsible ladders should be purchased from 
hardware stores for all two-story or higher bed- 
rooms. 

- Practice feeling their way through each room 
with their eyes closed. 


- Designate an outside meeting place so that fam- 
ily members know if anyone is missing. 

- Practice the home fire escape plan regularly. 

- Keep a flashlight with fresh batteries available 
so they can see even slightly through smoke; keep 
a whistle available to alert the family; keep the fire 
department’s phone number handy. 

-Install and maintain a smoke detector or two on 
every level of one’s home. 


If a fire occurs, family members should be 
trained to crawl to a door and touch it to see if it is 
hot. If it is, they should be told to leave by an al- 
ternate escape route. If people are unable to leave 
their room or apartment, they should try to seal 
the cracks around the door with wet towels and 
open the windows for fresh air. Family members 
should also be told that if their clothes catch fire, 
they should stop, drop to the ground and roll to ex- 
tinguish the flames. 

"Most fire safety behavior is common sense, yet 
thousands of Americans are injured or killed in 
fires each year because they cannot remember 
what to do," said former USFA Administrator Olin 
L. Greene. "Surviving can be as simple as devising 
a home escape plan, but it must be practiced.” 


that everyone has left or is 
leaving the building. The 
fire department should 
also have been called. 
Never use a fire extin- 
guisher to fight a fire if 


not 
fight 


However, they are 
designed to 
a large or 
spreading fire. 
These safety de- 
vices can'be used 


Facts About Fire Extinguishers 


By Joe E. Zaydik 
Fire extinguish- 
> ers can save lives 
and fire by putting 
out small fires or 


- Type A is used for ordinary com- 
bustibles such as wood, cloth, paper, 
rubber, any plastics and other com- 
mon materials. 

- Type B should be used for flam- 


'e usi in aini ble liquids such as gasoline, oil 
Befo: V containing them ma ] ga ; 
E Se Si until the Fire De- grease, tar, oil-based paint, lacquer 
fire, one should make sure partment arrives. and flammable gas. 


- Type C extinguishers should be 
used on energized electrical wiring, 
fuse boxes, circuit breakers, ma- 
chinery and appliances. 

Portable fire extinguishers are 
also rated for the size of fire they 


conditions is true: 


ready a large fire. 
route. 


extinguisher. 


- You are 


fire at hand. 


- You are 


fire. 


tinguisher. 


the fire department. 


any one of the following 


- The fire is spreading 
beyond the immediate area 
where it started, or is al- 


- The fire could spread 
to block your escape 


- You are untrained in 
the proper operation of the 


unsure 
whether the extinguisher 
is designed for the type of 


unsure 
whether the extinguisher 
is large enough to fight the 


If any of the above con- 
ditions exist, it is reckless 
to fight a fire with an ex- 
ingui Instead, leave 
immediately, close off the 
area and leave the fire to 


under limited conditions. They are 
useful if they are rated for the type 
of fire at hand. Not all extinguish- 
ers can be used for grease fires, for 
instance, or for chemical fires. 

They are also useful if they are 
large enough to put out the fire. 
Most portable extinguishers dis- 
charge all of their extinguishing 
agents in as little as eight seconds. 

They can be used if they are 
within easy reach, fully charged and 
in working order. The operator 
must know how to use the extin- 
guisher, as there is no time to read 
directions during an emergency. 
The operator must also be strong 
enough to lift and use the extin- 
guisher properly. 

When choosing a fire extin- 
guisher, make sure that it bears the 
seal of an independent testing labo- 
ratory. It should also be labeled for 
the type of fire it is meant to extin- 
guish. It is very important to note 
that using the wrong kind of extin- 


| guisher may make the fire worse. 


There are three basic types of port- 
able fire extinguishers: 


Burns Require Their Own $ 


can handle. The larger the number 
is, the larger the fire the canister 
can put out. Higher-rated models 
are usually heavier, so buyers 
should make sure they can hold and 
operate the extinguishers they are 
buying. 

Once bought, extinguishers need 
routine care. As soon as it is pur- 
chased, read the operator’s manual. 
Ask the dealer how to get your ex- 
tinguisher inspected and serviced. 
Reusable models must be recharged 
after every use. A partially dis- 
charged unit might as well be 
empty. 

Disposable extinguishers can be 
used only once. They must be re- 
placed after one use. 

Extinguishers should be installed 
in plain view near an escape route 
and away from potential fire hazards 
such as heating appliances. If un- 
sure about where to install a fire ex- 
tinguisher, call the fire department 
for advice. Many fire departments 
across the country also offer train- 
ing and practice in the use of port- 
able fire extinguishers. 


i ees 
Fire Prevention 
Begins at Home 


Almost 6,000 Americans die 
| in home fires each year, ac- 
cording to the United States 
| Fire Administration. Fires 
| cause injury to tens of thou- 
sands more. There is also a fi- 
nancial cost--fire destroys 
, more than $7,400 worth of 
damage every minute. 
. Although the movie Back 
Draft did much to glorify fire- 
fighters, it did not give much information on how 
to prevent fires. However, it did help open the 
door for public information specialists at fire de- 
partments. 

"There was no educational value for kids, and 
the movie glamorized fire to some degree," said 
Don Porth, a public information officer at the 
Portland, Ore. Fire Bureau. "But, we have lots of 
people ask us questions about the movie, and it 
gives us an opportunity to educate people on the 
hazards of fire. Anytime we can increase our in- 
teraction with the public, we're all for that." 

Porth is one of six public information special- 
ists at the Portland Fire Buredu. Each concen- 
trates on a different area, but all are aware of the 
importance of reaching the public. And one of 
the major areas of emphasis fire departments 
across the country wants to emphasize is pre- 
venting fires. 

Fire prevention begins at home. It is impor- 
tant for all homes to have a fire escape plan and 
to practice it, according to the United States Fire 
Administration. Details on devising fire escape 
plans are found in another article in this issue. 

It is also very important for parents to educate 
themselves and their children on the hazards and 
dangers of fire, on smoke detectors, on the 
proper use of fire extinguishers, on what to do in 
case of a fire, on first aid, on how to spot fireset- 
ting tendencies in children and what to do if such 
tendencies exist. 

"Parents can provide the information and edu- 
cation themselves," Porth said. "If they feel they 
are not effective, then they can contact us and we 
will help in any way possible." 

Another way people can prevent fires is to do a 
home fire safety tour to determine whether there 
are fire hazards in their homes that they may not 
be aware of. 

Parents can also educate themselves and their 
children on fire safety outside of the home--such 
as when building fires at campsites, when smok- 
ing cigarettes or playing with fireworks. 

All the information needed to prevent fires or 
to lessen the deaths, injuries and damage they 
cause is available at local fire departments 
throughout the country. 

The United States suffers from one of the high- 
est fire rates in the world. Every day, 13 people 
die in their own homes because of fires. Fire 
does not discriminate, and everyone has the po- 
tential to be a victim. 

People should find out as much information as 
possible on fires and should encourage the 
schools their children attend to present fire 
safety and prevention classes from time to time 
in order to make students aware of the dangers 
that fire can cause. 


pecial First Aid 


More than 2 million 
Americans suffer from 
burns each year, and of 
|| those, 8,000 die and 
thousands are disfig- 
ured for life. In most 
cases, youngsters are 
the victims. 

There are three ba- 
| sic types of burns: 
thermal burns, chemi- 
cal burns and electrical 
burns. 

Thermal burns can 
be caused by scalds, 
open flames, hot sur- 
faces and other high 
heat sources. If some- 
one suffers a thermal 
burn, immediately but 
carefully remove the 
victim from the heat 
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source and call the lo- 
cal fire department or 
emergency number for 
help. 

Check to see if the 
victim is breathing--if 
not, perform cardio-pul- 


monary resuscita- 


tion (CPR classes 
are available 
through American 


Red Cross and other 
organizations, and it 
is a good idea for 
several family mem- 
bers to take the 
class). 

Small burns should 
be cooled with cold 
water. The burn area 
should be covered 
with a clean sheet or 
any clean linen, and 
the victim should be 
kept warm. 

Chemical burns 
should be treated dif- 
ferently from thermal 
burns. The burnt area 


should be flushed with 
water for at least 20 
minutes. All contami- 
nated clothing should 
be carefully removed. 
If the eyes are affected, 


flush them  liberally 
with water. 
It is important to 


look for information on 
the chemical and if it is 
identified, call the local 
poison control center 
or emergency number. 
The burnt area should 
also be covered with a 
clean sheet, and the 
victim should be kept 
warm and comfortable. 
Medical attention 


should be sought right 
away. 


If a person is burnt 
through an electrical 
source, immediately 
shut off the current. If 
needed, and with great 
care, move the victim 
away from the electri- 
cal source. A piece of 
dry wood or non-con- 
ductive material should 
be used. 

Check the person's 
pulse and breathing, 
and use CPR if needed. 
The burnt area should 
be covered with a clean 
sheet, the victim kept 
warm and comfortable. 
Seek medical attention 
at once. 


Test Your Detector For Life! 


Firesetting Behavior 
Can Be Prevented 


Parents can do wonders to prevent firesetting 
by juveniles by following these tips: 

~- Lead by example. Children will often treat fire 
with the same respect that their parents do. 

- Explain why the children can not use fire. Just 
admonishing the children with the word, "Don’t" is 
not enough. 

- Treat matches and lighters as dangerous tools 
the way other dangerous household items such as 
dg kitchen knives, kitchen appliances, etc. are 
used. 

- Keep matches and lighters out of the reach of 
children; or remove all unnecessary matches and 
lighters completely. Most children set fires be- 
cause the firesetting tools are available. 

.- Reward children for properly handling fireset- 
ting devices. Also make it clear that there will be 
punishment for the misuse of matches or lighters. 

- Encourage your child's school to promote fire 
safety education for at home or at school. 

Parents or guardians who are uncomfortable 
with the idea of educating their children regarding 
fire safety and fire use should call their local fire 
bureau for assistance. Most fire bureaus around 
the country now have fire education programs in 
Aes to assist parents, school administration and 
others. 


$pecial Type of $moke 
Detectors Warn the 


= LI 
Hearing Impaired 
By Joe E. Zaydik 
A new type of smoke detector is now available 


to warn persons with hearing impairments, ac- 
cording to the National Fire Protection Associa- 


tion. 
These special 
smoke detectors 


work using light or 
vibration to signal a 
fire, instead of the 
usual audible signal 
emitted by conven- 
tional smoke detec- 
tors. Three 
companies now pro- 
duce these special 
smoke detectors: 
BRK Electronics, 
Gentex Corp. and Ventex, Inc. The products 
from these manufacturers have met the stand- 
ards set by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 

Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. has now estab- 
lished a standard used for testing smoke detec- 
tors and other signaling devices made especially 
for hearing impaired people. The UL 1971 stand- 
ard resulted from a major research study and cri- 
teria, based on research for testing the devices 
on sleeping hearing-impaired people. This study 
established the intensity of the signal needed to 
awaken a sleeping person with a hearing impair- 
ment. 

To avoid confusion, all smoke detectors which 
carry a visual signal are now marked as follows. 
If you are buying a smoke detector specifically 
for the hearing impaired, make sure the device 
indicates it is specifically for the hearing im- 
paired. The markings on the packages now indi- 
cate: 

1. Fire Evacuation. This'category is marked 
with the words, "Signaling Appliance for the 
Hearing Impaired, and come with no caution 
warning. : 

2. Fire Alarm Warning - Private Mode of Fire 
Alarm Informative. This category of product is 
described as a "Fire Protective Visual Signaling 
Appliance." The product warning indicates that 
this product is "Not to be used as an indoor vis- 
ual evacuation signal or for the Hearing Im- 
paired," or "Warning: Private Mode only, not for 
the hearing impaired." 

3. Non-Emergency - Visual Signaling Appli- 
ance. This category of smoke alarm comes with 
the warning, "Warning - Not to be used as an in- 
door visual evacuation signal or for the Hearing 
Impaired." 5 

Anyone who is interested in additional fire 
safety information for people with disabilities are 
encourage to send a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to NFPA’s Learn Not to Burn Foundation, 
One Batterymarch Park, Quincy MA 02269. 


Why Arsonists Set Fires 


By Joe E. Zaydik 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation considers 
arson as serious a crime as murder or forcible 
rape. Yet, each hour, an arsonist strikes in south- 
ern California. Some arsonists, such as the Seattle 
area’s recently-convicted Paul Keller, were re- 
sponsible for setting a series of extremely costly 
fires--in Keller’s case, at least 76 of them. 

"(Arson) is the intentional daraaging of property 
by the use of fire or an explosive device," said Lt. 
Richard Grace, an investigator with the Portland 
Bureau of Fire & Rescue's Arson Unit. It is esti- 
mated that arsonists around the coun- 
try cause about 1,400 deaths annually 
and more than $1 billion in property 
damage. What would one look for in 
an arsonist? 

"There is no typical arsonist's profile," 
said Deputy Chief Tom Oney of the Dal- 
las Fire Department. "It could be any- 
one, What you have to look for are the | 
reasons arsonists would set fires." 

Arsonists set fires for a number of 
reasons. According to the U.S. Fire 
Administration, fires are set for quite | 
a number of reasons: vandalism; re- 
venge; as a cover-up for another 
crime such as burglary; to defraud in- 
surance companies; because of emotional distur- 
bance; and finally, as a profession--arsonists-for- 
hire have become more common. 

Arson tends to occur more frequently during dif- 
ficult economic times, according to Oney. 

"The vast majority of arsons by adults are to gain 
economically," Oney said. "Business failure, debt 
on a home or vehicle, or even just trying to get 
ahead of the game by having insurance companies 
foot the bill are the most common reason arsonists 
set fires." 

The favorite targets of arsonists include dry and 
isolated brush areas, which provide the felons with 
easy targets for large-scale destruction. 

As disturbing as it may be, arsonists also like to 
target schools, especially when no one is around to 
see them light the fires. Other common targets in- 
clude vacant buildings, homes, trash and other 
flammables, churches and other houses of worship, 
and buildings under construction, especially hous- 
ing tracts, c. iniums and townl ^ 

With the increase in homelessness comes a rela- 
tively new type of arson fire--the battle over turf 
by homeless people, according to Oney. The Dal- 
las Fire Department is now in the process of hear- 
ing the case of an out-of-state transient who had 
allegedly set fire to a series of buildings, because 
the homeless persons who had been using the un- 
occupied section of a commercial building did not 
want him to stay with them. Out of revenge, the 


Tips to Prevent Serious Burns 


By Patti David 

In 1993, one of the 
leading causes of burns 
admitted to hospitals 
nationwide were hot liq- 
uids and the misuse of 
gasoline and propane. 

Among the most sus- 
ceptible to deep burns 
from hot liquids are the 
very young and the very 
old, because their skin 
is thinner. 

It is important to 
know that in just five 
seconds, tap water set 
at 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Being careful is 
not enough, the burn 
care professionals say. 
To prevent tap water 
scalds, set the tempera- 
ture of your water 
heater at its lowest set- 
ting--between 120 and 
125 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Young children often 
burn themselves with 
hot liquids when they 
pull hot food or bever- 
ages onto themselves 
from tables, countertops 
and stoves. Adults can 
burn themselves while 
cooking, as well. It is 
important to turn pan 
handles toward the rear 
of the stove so that the 
pans cannot be pulled or 


knocked off the stove by 
cooks or children. 

Burns from the im- 
proper use of gasoline, 
propane and other flam- 
mable liquids don't dis- 
criminate--fires don’t 
know how old you are 
or what your racial or 
socio-economic back- 
ground is. Gasoline 
should only be used to 
fuel engines. Any other 
use is extremely dan- 
gerous and carries the 
risk of a serious burn. 

Each year, thousands 
of ^ Americans are 
burned or killed when 
they use gasoline as a 
solvent or to accelerate 
a fire in a back yard 
burn pile. 

Following is a list of 
tips to help prevent 
gasoline and other flam- 
mable liquid-related 
burn accidents. These 
include: 

- Store only minimal 


alleged arsonist set fire to the building, a church 
and a few other surrounding buildings. 

Arsonists typically do not want to be noticed-- 
stealth is imperative for them, so they prefer to 
set fires when there is no one around. Because of 
this, neighborhood crime watch programs are im- 
portant--they deter arsonists, burglars and vandals. 

The proper, safe storage and quick disposal of 
trash and other flammables will also deter arson- 
ists. Locking doors and windows in churches and 
other places of worship also discourages these 
criminals from setting fires. 

There are several types of ar- 
sonists, but the true pyroma- 
niac, the person who sets fires 
for the gratification it brings 
them, are quite rare. 

"In seven years of experience 
as an arson investigator, I can 
probably count on two hands 
how many true pyromaniacs 
Ive seen," said Grace, whose 
work has brought him through 
thousands of arson investiga- 
tions. 

Pyromaniacs usually wind up 
under the jurisdiction of psy- 
chiatric review boards, and re- 
quire ongoing psychiatric help. But they differ 
from what are known as arsonists of opportunity, 
who are defined as people with some kind of men- 
tal defect or deficiency, who succumb to tempta- 
tion when materials which can help them light fires 
are available. 

Other ways to deter arsonists are: 

- Protect your property by clearing out potential 
fuel for fire, such as leaf piles, newspapers, trash 
and combustibles in storage locations, stairwells 
and porches. Eliminate easy access by locking all 
doors and windows, especially around basements, 
garages and first floor areas. 

- Install ample outdoor lighting, as this may dis- 
courage a potential arsonist. 

- Become familiar with the daily routine in your 
neighborhood and report and questionable activi- 
ties to the police. 

- Make police and firefighters aware of vacant 
buildings you think are being allowed to deteriorate. 

- Teach children about the serious consequences 
of fire and arson. 

- Give police, firefighters or insurance investiga- 
tors as much coopera- 
tion and information 
about any fire they are 
checking into in your 
neighborhood, as your 
information could turn 
into leads. 


eled outdoors, where 
there is adequate venti- 
lation to disperse va- 
pors. Engines should 
be fueled only when 
they are cool. 

- Leave space for va- 
por expansion when re- 
filling gasoline and 
propane storage contain- 
ers. Propane is espe- 
cially prone to expand as 
it warms up, building 
pressure in the con- 
tainer that could result 
in the release of vapors. 

- Whenever using 
gasoline or propane, be 
aware that the flash- 
points of gasoline and 
propane are so low that 
they are constantly giv- 
ing off flammable va- 
pors. These vapors can 
travel long distances 
along the ground to an 
ignition source. 

- If an accident occurs 
and your hair or cloth- 
ing catches fire, re- 


ts of gasoline and 
use only approved 
safety storage cans. 

- Store flammable liq- 
uids in a well-ventilated 
area, away from any 
source of ignition. 

- Lawn mowers and 
other gas-powered 
equipment should be fu- 


ber to stop, drop 
and roll. Stop wherever 
you are, drop to the 
ground and roll. Cool 
the burn in cool water, 
remove the burned 
clothing and get medi- 
cal help. Do not use 
ointments or creams on 
a burn. 
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Test Your Detector For Life! 


Education Can Help Juvenile Firesetters 


By Patti David i 

All it takes is one match to set off a fire that will 
raze an entire city block, causing millions of dollars 
in damages, killing people and ruining the lives of 
survivors. This statement may seem obvious to 
adults, but it is not obvious to children. 

There are misconceptions surrounding the idea 
of educating children on fire and burn safety. 
Some parents may believe that if they bring the 
subject up, the children may begin playing with 
matches and fires. But this is a case where educa- 
tion could prevent needless tragedy. 

"Children are naturally curious about fires," said 
Jonathan Parries of the Cleveland Fire Depart- 
ment’s Fire Education Unit. "Parents need to 
know it’s a normal thing for kids to be curious 
about fire, but just because it’s a normal behavior 
doesn’t mean it’s a safe behavior." 

Firefighters and therapists across the country 
agree that one of the best ways to prevent fireset- 
ting behavior among the very young is to teach 
children the dangers of fire, as well as its proper 
use. They can be taught this at a very early stage- 
-there are numerous cases around the country in 
which children as young as 2 or 3 years of age have 
started fires. 

First of all, it is important to keep matches and 


As a normal thing for kids to be 
curious about fire, but just because 
it’s a normal behavior doesn’t 
mean it’s a safe behavior,” 


Jonathan Parries 


lighters away from children who are too young to 
understand the dangers involved in playing with 
these devices. However, as soon as they under- 
stand it, it is wise to educate them on fire safety 
and fire prevention. 

Part of the fire safety and fire education efforts 
geared at juvenile firesetters are performed by the 
Newark Fire Department's fire education section, 
together with Essex County psychotherapist De- 
lizia Pannulo at the Family Services Center. Fire- 
fighter Bill Quist, who works with educating 
children about such topics, said that he and Sesame 
Street collaborated on making a film called "Big 
Bird's Trip to the Fire House." 

"When I show it to the kids, I tell them to see if 
they can find me in there," Quist laughed. "It 
makes the kids interact with me so that they talk." 

"Once they open up, I teach the kids why the 
don't want to do these things and pull fire alarm 
boxes, start fires, the normal fire safety stuff. I let 


them tell me about where they're living now, how 
they'd get out if there 


was a fire, smoke de- 
tectors, and if they 
don't have one, we try 
to get smoke detectors 
for them." 

Quist said that at 
least two hospitals in 
Newark have received 
grants to give out 
smoke detectors to 
families who do not 
have them. These hos- 
pitals include the New- 
ark Beth Israel 
Hospital and St. 
Barnabas Hospital in 
Livingston, which also 
houses the Burn Unit. 

"Then, the next time 
I see the kids, we talk 


These Are Not Toys 


If you find matches, give 
them to your mom, dad 
or any adult. 


about where their 


guardians put them up," 
he added. 

In addition to fire safety information, Quist tries 
to familiarize the juvenile firesetters with firefight- 
ing equipment and protective clothing. 

"We dress the kids up as firefighters so they can 
see how heavy the equipment is," he added. "Basi- 
cally, we become friends, and that's how we've 
worked the program. Dee Pannulo does the clinical 
part of it." 

Because all children can benefit from fire safety 
education, there are other programs available. The 
department teaches fire safety and fire prevention 
information in the schools, utilizing the Learn Not 
to Burn program of the National Fire Prevention 
Association. 

Learning about fire safety and prevention can be 
fun. For instance, at the St. Barnabas Hospital, 
kids can learn about it hands-on in the Fire Safety 
House: 

This device is actually a 28-foot trailer which 
holds a two-story "house" scaled down to kids' 
size. It features a fully equipped kitchen down- 
stairs, as wellas a living room. Upstairs is a bed- 
room and bathroom, and attached to the bedroom is 
a a with a ladder leading off it. 

"The Fire Safety House has a built-in non-toxic 
smoke system which uses a Roscoe Smoke ma- 
chine--the same stuff they use in Hollywood," 
Quist said. "What happens is the kids start out in 
the living room, point out the fire hazards in there 
and in the kitchen, then the go to the bedroom and 
bathroom upstairs and point out the fire hazards on 
the second floor. 

"Smoke is pumped into the second floor, the chil- 
dren hear the smoke alarm go off, so they know 
what it sounds like, and they go out the window 
onto the balcony," he continued. "After that, one of 


the other instructors takes one of the kids back in- 
side, without the other kids seeing, and then he 
goes outside and meets the kids. 

"They count head and he asks the kids who's 
missing? The kids say, ‘Johnny Jones.’ The in- 
structor asks the kids who wants to go back in and 
get Johnny Jones, and then the kids all start yell- 
ing, ‘Me! Me! Me!’ and that’s when we tell them to 
never go back in," he said. "Instead, they should go 
to the phone and tell the fire department who’s 
missing or tell the firefighter on the scene who’s 
missing and where they last saw him or her. The 
fireman then sends the kids back to their group, he 


“We start doing our activities on 
Oct. 1 and it lasts until about the 
second week of November, It 
sometimes goes longer than that--it 
depends on how many schools sign 
up for us to go to them.” 


Bill Quist, Firefighter 


goes in and brings the child out." 

In addition to the Fire Safety House, the fire de- 
partment provides children with pamphlets, color- 
ing books, "Just about every time we go out, and as 
long as the supply we have lasts,” Quist said. The 
department receives new supplies around National 
Fire Prevention Week, although the educational ac- 
tivities surrounding that week actually last about a 
month and a half. 

"We start doing our activities on Oct. 1 and it 
lasts until about the second week of November," 
Quist said. "It sometimes goes longer than that--it 
depends on how many schools sign up for us to go 
to them." 

In addition to these projects, the department 
conducts fire drills in the schools. 

"We also teach them about the use of the fire 
alarm boxes," he continued. "I tell the children that 
if they are in danger and need help that they can 
pull the fire alarm box and the fireman will come 
and help them. If there's a car accident, someone 
who's ill, or whatever. A lot of people in Newark 
don't have phones, so that is an avenue that they 
can use to get help. 

"But we tell them to use it for emergencies 
only," he added. "It's not so that they can see the 
fire engine go by. If they want to see a fire engine, 
they can talk to their parents or their teacher, and 
we'l work something out, and go to as many 
schools as requested." 
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Fire Education is Available for Public Through Newark Programs 


By Patti David 

Aside from the various fire safety and fire pre- 
vention programs available for children in Newark, 
the Newark Fire Department also provides fire 
safety and fire prevention lessons for senior citi- 
zens, residents of high-rise buildings and busi- 
nesses. 

The program geared toward senior citizens is 
called the Senior Citizens Fire Safety Education 
program, according to Firefighter Bill Quist of the 
Newark Fire Department's Fire Education section. 

In this program, the fire department meets with 
senior citizens at the high-rise buildings where 
they live or in their senior citizen complex. 

"We talk to them about fire safety," Quist said. 
"For instance, we tell them not to smoke in bed; 
that if they start to cook something, they shouldn't 
go lie down; if there is a fire, get out; and if you 
can't get out, call on the phone." 

In addition, seniors are educated on staying out- 
side of a burning building once they escape from it. 
They are also taught burn prevention. 

"You sometimes have to overcome a lot of the 
older ideas you have on burn prevention and fire 
prevention," Quist said. "In addition, we tell them 
about the 9-1-1 system. I actually tell them about 
both numbers--the 9-1-1 number and the fire de- 
partment's direct emergency line, which is 733- 
7400, to report a fire or an emergency." 

In order to get this training, a representative 
from the senior's group calls Quist and they set a 
Schedule to do each of the seniors' buildings. 

Fire safety and prevention training given to busi- 
nesses is called Industrial and Business Commu- 
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nity Fire Safety. During these sessions, which 
again are requested by the businesses, employees 
are taught about general fire safety, as well as the 
dangers of smoking in storerooms and areas where 
smoking should not be allowed. 

"We also talk to housekeeping and tell them to 
put the garbage out every night, and that if they 
start cooking something for lunch, to make sure 
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that they're there when it's done, so that it doesn't 
cause a problem," Quist said. "In addition, we teach 
them fire extinguisher training." 

During this facet of the training, employees and 
the general public are taught about A, B, and C 
class fires (See related sidebar). 


"A Class A fire is anything that leaves an ash, 
like wood, paper and cloth," Quist said. "Class B is 
anything that comes in barrels, like gasoline, cook- 
ing oil and other liquids. Class C fires are anything 
that carry current." 

During this training, Quist said they also try to 
train people to use the right kind of extinguisher to 
minimize the damage. 

"For instance, we tell people never to put out a 
computer fire with dry powder extinguishers," 
Quist said. "While those will put out Class C fires, 
they will also ruin the keyboard. That's why on 
most computer fires, we use Halon--that's a gas-- 
or something with that major system in them." 

This training is also done for residents of high- 
rise buildings, along with other information. 

"We conduct in-house fire drills for the manage- 
ment of high-rise buildings so that they can teach 
the people in the building how to react properly in 
the event of a fire," Quist said. "In this training, 
we assign floor wardens for each floor so that they 
can take responsibility for warning the residents 
and making sure that they move two floors below 
the fire and wait for further instructions from the 
fire department." 

Quist said that each high-rise building is 
equipped with an alarm system that is connected to 
the fire department. They also have an internal 
alarm system connected to their main board, so 
n all residents can be warned in the event of a 

ire. 

For more information or to schedule one of these 
education sessions, contact the Newark Fire De- 
partment’s Fire Education section. 


Test Your Detector For Life! 


Kids Cause More Than Half of New Jersey's Arsons 


By Patti David 

Nationwide, juveniles accounted for 43 percent 
of all arson arrests in 1989. In New Jersey, despite 
the difficulties of tracking juvenile-set arsons, at 
least 53.4 percent of all arson-related cases in 1986 
were attributed to 15-to-17-year-olds. 

The fire which generated a massive amount of 
media coverage was the 1985 Labor Day fire in 
Passaic, N.J. Children playing with matches were 
responsible for $100 million in damages. But there 
have been many more--and physical damage was 
far from the only cost. 

Throughout the country, children playing with 
fire was the leading cause of death for children un- 
der age 5 in 1989. In Essex County in 1992, 71 
percent of all fire fatalities were children and 60 
percent of those deaths were caused by children 
playing with fire. All the fatalities in fires caused 


by children were juveniles. Some 33 percent of all 
fire deaths in Essex County in 1992 were in fires 
started by juveniles. 

Because of the staggering losses caused by juve- 
nile firesetters in the area, a confidential Juvenile 
Firesetter Helpline was recently created by the 
State of New Jersey. It was created not only to 
help young firesetters but to prod counties into 
providing help for these troubled youngsters. 

Anyone who needs help, advice or referrals from 
the helpline can call 800-357-5230 from 8:30 a.m. 
to-4:30 p.m. during kdays.^"During w 
and evenings, messages are taken. 

This hotline was established nearly seven years 
after it was recommended by the state Juvenile 
Fire Setters Task Force. Among other recommen- 
dations of the task force are: having juveniles over 
age 14 fingerprinted if they are judged delinquent 
on arson or firesetting charges; having the Bureau 
of Fire Safety serve as a clearinghouse to establish 
and use research funds for additional study and 
provide information on juvenile firesetters; and 
that the judiciary address the juvenile firesetter 
problem, involving both the youth and his parents 
in a plan of treatment. 

In other cities, such as New York for instance, 
arson investigators are allowed to arrest children 
as young as 7 years of age. These youth and their 

arents are then given a court order to enter the 
Favenile Firesetters Intervention Program in that 
city, or face the Juvenile Justice System. Similar 
programs exist in other cities. 

In Newark this is also the case, but fire person- 
nel are sometimes hesitant to take a child in or 
charge him with arson. Parents and their juvenile 
firesetting children are merely invited to partici- 
pate in a program created and headed by psycho- 


therapist Delizia Pannulo at the Family Service Bu- 
reau on Fulton Street. It has been very frustrating 
for Pannulo, who handles both juvenile firesetters 
and sexual offenders. 

A letter Pannulo sent to Newark’s Arson Squad 
on March 23 states that out of the 55 juveniles re- 
ferred to her office from March of 1992 to Decem- 
ber, 1992, only two of the referred juveniles and 
their families kept their appointments, "in spite of 
our concerted effort to offer families a much 
needed service to help combat the increasing num- 
ber of fatalities and loss of property resulting from 
juvenile firestarts." 

Pannulo’s letter continued that "We clearly need 
to take a more aggressive position and I suggest 
we do this by advocating for the use of ‘station 
house adjustments,’ formal complaints and family 
crisis petitions." 

These "family crisis petitions" are a way of forc- 
ing a family to attend to the problem via a court or- 
der issued by the Family Court. There are other 
methods. As in New York, children age 7 and older 
can be charged with arson. If they and their par- 
ents do not voluntarily attend the program, the 
courts can fine the parents of the juvenile fireset- 
ter and can hold them in contempt. 

But a family crisis petition is one performed by 
an arm of the Family Court. It basically states that 
there is a crisis within a certain family. 

"If the family doesn’t recognize it as a crisis then 
we can make an application to the court to call the 
parents in and take a look at what’s going on here," 
Pannulo said. "The Family Crisis Office can court- 
order a family to attend our firesetters program." 

This is necessary because firesetting children 
are a danger to themselves, to their parents, other 
family members, and to their neighbors. 

"Still, implementing this is hard," Pannulo said. 
"Many firefighters are reluctant to arrest a kid or 
report his firesetting activities because he's just a 


In Essex County in 1992, 71 
percent of all fire fatalities were 
children and 60 percent of those 
deaths were caused by children 


playing with fire. 


kid. But what I want to point out to everyone is 
that just because it's a kid doesn't mean it's not a 
serious problem. And when you intervene with a 
kid, that’s the best time, before the pattern is set, 
because once the pattern is set, it becomes more 
and more difficult." 

Pannulo said that they try to stress the fact that 
the program is there to help people, not to judge or 
criticize anyone. 

"The most difficult thing is to get people to walk 
through that door once," she said. "But once they 
walk through the door, they're treated with respect 
and given courtesies by the professionals here, 
who are not here to point fingers or criticize and 
blame. Once they're at ease, they feel better about 
the problem." 

Pannulo said that it is important to ally the par- 
ents or guardians to the program, because, "they're 
the people who need to change things. We're not 
going to do anything outside of this office because 


we don't have the staffing we did before where we 
could actually go out and do the home visits." 

The Bureau of Fire Safety and Task Force on Ju- 
venile Firesetting found in its research that "many 
juvenile firesetters are among our most troubled 
children. Frequently victimized by physical and/or 
sexual abuse and neglect, they are often lonely and 
disenfranchised, acting out their troubles through 
firesetting." 

The program is supposed to take between 10 and 
12 weeks, although most of the firesetters do not 
complete the entire period. This is because once 
the children and their parents are educated on fire 
safety and fire prevention and the underlying cause 


Out of the 55 juveniles referred to 
the program from March to 
December, 1992, only two of the 
referred juveniles and their 
families kept their appointments . 


for their firesetting behavior is found, the families 
are often referred to other therapists for treatment 
of the underlying cause. 

Pannulo said that since 1992, larger percentages 
of parents have been coming into the program with 
their firesetting children. In addition, the program 
has been receiving and handling more referrals 
from both the Family Crisis Office, the fire bureau 
and through court orders. 

"It's slow, real, real slow," Pannulo said, "but it's 
coming to fruition," she said. She attributed the in- 
crease in actual cases at the Family Service Bu- 
reau to a spreading of more information to the 
public, to the fire bureau personnel, to the courts, 
to just about everyone. 

"Everyone has to be involved," she said. "The 
thing is to make people more mindful of this, so 
we're doing more to make people aware, that we 
do have this problem and it's a growing problem. 
We all need to intervene in little ways or big ways, 
everybody needs to be mindful of it, to tug here 
and there, and we're doing it in a way that's non- 
threatening." 

Despite the fact that therapy is known to help 
people, there is still a stigma attached to. it; Pan- 
nulo said. 

"What we're doing is we're not attaching any 
stigma to it, but we're realistic too," she said. "We 
realize that there is a lot of ambivalence about 
dealing with mental health clinicians and law en- 
forcement. Then, there's the family dynamics un- 
derlying the firesetting." 

She said that more fire bureau personnel and law 
enforcement officers are encouraging people to 
join the juvenile firesetters intervention program, 
and more paraphernalia on the problem has been 
distributed. A few less fires are being listed as 
"suspicious" and a few more referrals are sent to 
Pannulo instead. 

If the problems underlying firesetting behavior 
are not addressed, they could move on to more se- 
rious offenses, such as sex offenses, serial rape 
and serial murder, according to Pannulo. 

"Firesetting is a way for kids to express how 
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By Patti David 

Everyone risks the tragedy of home fires. 
Every day, about 13 people in the United States 
dies at home because of a fire. This applies to 
people who live in single-family dwellings or 
multi-family dwellings such as duplexes, triplexes, 
apartment compl or cc ini 

]t is essential to do an evaluation of the fire haz- 
ards in one's own home in order to minimize the 
risk of danger. The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has created a list of essential considera- 
tions in checking homes for fire safety. 

Throughout the house, it is essential that smoke 
detectors are properly installed and maintained. 
Smoke detectors save about one life a day, and if 
properly maintained, are vigilant at all times. 
Most fatal home fires occur while people are 
asleep, and smoke detectors wake people up be- 
fore the smoke overcomes them, cutting the risk 
of dying in a fire in half. 

In order for these essential warners to be effec- 
tive, the following should be followed: 

- Smoke detectors are needed outside each bed- 
| room and on each additional level of the house, in- 
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cluding the basement. 

- On floors where there are 
no bedrooms, smoke detectors 
| should be installed in or near 
the living area, where most 
! home fires start, and at the base 
of staircases. 
| - Smoke detectors should be 
; tested regularly. The National 

Fire Protection Association sug- 
gests that these detectors be tested weekly. Bat- 
teries should be replaced at least once a year, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer's instructions. 

- Everyone in the family should be warned to 
leave smoke detector batteries alone, to resist the 
temptation of borrowing them for other purposes. 

In the family room, living room or recreation 
room, make sure that: 

- If anyone smokes in the home, large ashtrays 
that won't tip over are used. Remember that a 
dropped cigarette can smolder for hours in an up- 
holstered chair before bursting into flame. 

- Matches and lighters are out of the reach of 
children. Teach children that matches and light- 


| 


Locate Potential Fire Hazards 


ers are tools for adults and that they are not toys. 

- Coal or wood burning stoves are properly in- 
stalled and maintained. Any alternative heaters 
should be properly used, and should be placed at 
least 3 feet from combustibles and away from 
doorways and other traffic paths. 

- Electrical cords and plugs should be in good 
condition. If they are frayed or cracked, they pre- 
sent a fire hazard. Moreover, overloaded electri- 
cal outlets are a frequent cause of fires. 

- Only one appliance is used per extension cord 
used. Also, extension cords should not be run un- 
der rugs or across doorways. 

In the basement, utility or storage areas, people 
should make sure that: 

- Trash is disposed of properly, including wood 
shavings and sawdust around the work bench. 
Heating equipment should be checked annually, 
and the area around the furnace, clothes dryer or 
water heater should be clear of combustibles. 

- Fuse boxes should be equipped with the 
proper-sized fuses, and spares should always be 
kept handy. If a fuse blows or a circuit breaker 
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Test Your Detector For Life! 


Fire Safety Tips for Winter Heating 


away from portable space heaters. Objects should 
never be dried or stored on top of 
heaters. 

- Follow the manufacturer's in- 
structions on the installation and 
maintenance of woodstoves. Use 
only seasoned wood or fuel, not 
green wood, artificial logs or trash 
in your woodstove. Clean pipes and 
chimneys annually and.check them 
monthly for damage or obstructions. 


By Patti David 

More than 600 people die in fires resulting from 
the misuse of alternate heaters each year, accord- 
ing to the United States Fire Administration. 
These fires, which are caused by the misuse of 
space heaters, woodstoves, fireplaces and other al- 
ternate heaters, are among the fastest growing 
causes of residential fire deaths. 

"The risk of fires caused by alternate heaters al- 
ways increases during winter months," said Olin L. 
Greene, former administrator of the USFA. "By 
taking these extra precautions, people can enjoy a 
warm and safer winter." 

To help reduce these tragedies, the USFA is of- 

3 fering safety tips for the proper use of alternate 
heating sources. 
. > Combustible materials such as curtains, cloth- 
ing and furniture should be kept at least 3 feet 
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can quickly catch fire. 

- People who use kerosene heaters should check 
with their local fire department to make sure they 
are legal in the area. Buy and use only crystal clear, 
K-1 kerosene, never gasoline or camp stove fuel, as 
both explode easily. Always use these heaters in 
well-ventilated rooms only, and allow them to cool 
before refueling. Always refuel outdoors. 

- People who use alternate heaters should make 
sure they have working smoke detectors on every 
3 level of their home, especially near the bedrooms. 
- Make sure that there is a large enough screen A working smoke detector can double one's chance 
around fireplaces to catch flying sparks and rolling of surviving a fire. 
logs. Clean the chimney regularly to prevent creo- - Develop and practice a family escape plan. 
sote build-up from igniting a fire, and have it in- Demonstrate exits from each room in the house, 
spected annually for damage and obstructions. teach family members to keep low to the ground in 
Cooled ashes should be stored in a tightly-sealed a smoky room, and designate a safe meeting place 
metal container, as cardboard boxes and paper bags outside the home. 


Fire Safe 


By Patti David 
: Although holiday 
lights, trim, candles and 
a blazing fire in the fire- 
place may 
help us set 
tone 


crease the 
risk for 
home fires. Not only do 
they greatly increase 
the amount of electric- 
ity a home's wiring 
takes, they also present 
a number of other po- 
tentially dangerous situ- 
ations. Following is a 
list of precautions com- 
piled by the Los Ange- 
les Fire Department 
that we should take in 
being fire safe during 
the holidays. 


Candles and 
Lights 


* Never use burning 
candles to decorate 
your Christmas tree. 

* Always use non-flam- 
mable candle holders. 

* Keep matches, can- 
dles and lighters or other 
ignition sources out of 
the reach of children. 

* Keep candles away 
from other decorations 
and paper. This includes 
evergreens which, if dry, 
burn like tinder. 

* Make sure that can- 
dies are positioned so 
that they cannot be 
tipped over. 

* Use only lights that 
have been tested for 
safety. These bear the 
UL label from Under- 
writers Laboratories. 

* Light sets should be 
free of broken or 
cracked sockets, frayed 
or bare wires and loose 
connections. 

* Never use indoor 
lights outside, Outdoor 
lights should be fas- 
tened securely to trees, 
walls or other firm sup- 
port to protect them 
from wind damage. 

* No more than three 
sets of lights should be 
used per single exten- 
sion. Do not use more 
than the recommended 
number of lights per 
circuit. 

* Always turn off 
lights on trees and 
other decorations when 
you retire or leave your 
home. A short circuit 
in any of this equipment 
could cause a fire. 


.* Never use electrical 
lights on a metallic 
tree. Damaged insula- 
tion could cause the en- 
tire tree to be charged 
with electricity. 

* Keep children away 
from light sets and elec- 
trical decorations, to 
avoid shock hazards. 


Trees 


* Make sure that your 
artificial Christmas tree 
bears the UL label. 

* Do not rely on 
chemical coatings or 
sprays to make your 
live evergreen tree 
flame-resistant. Follow 
the following rules 
when shopping for a 
natural tree, bearing in 
mind that a fresh tree 
lasts longer and is less 
of a fire hazard than a 
dry tree: 

- Make sure the tree 
has a deep green color 
and the strong scent of 
pine 

- The needles should 
not easily fall off a tree. 

- The trunk butt should 
be sticky with sap. 

Position your 
Christmas tree away 
from fireplaces, heaters 
and other heat sources. 
Keep it out of heavily 
trafficked areas and 
make sure it does not 
block any doorways. 

* Cut about 2 inches 
off the trunk and mount 
the tree in a sturdy, 
water-holding stand. 
Be sure the tree and 
stand are stable. Keep 
the stand. filled with 
water, as a dry tree is a 
fire hazard. 


The Fireplace 


* Before starting any 
fire, be sure to remove 
all paper decorations 
and boughs from the im- 
mediate area. Make 
sure the flue is-open be- 
fore starting any fires. 

* Use a screen to en- 
close the front of your 
fireplace to confine live 
embers and sparks. 

t ofyou. use- “fire 
salts" or other chemi- 
cals to produce colored 
flames, be very careful- 
-they contain heavy 
metals that can cause 
severe intestinal irrita- 
tion or vomiting, if 
eaten. Keep these and 
al other chemicals 
away from children. 

* Make sure that your 
fireplace is profession- 
ally cleaned once a year 
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to prevent the build-up 
of creosote or other 
flammable substances. 

* Never burn or dis- 
card old evergreen trim 
in your fireplace. It is 
highly flammable and 
could send sparks flying 
about a room. 

. 
Trim 

* Do not smoke near 
flammable decorations 
or Christmas trees. 

* When choosing de- 
cor for the tree, use 
non-leaded tinsel or ici- 
cles. Leaded materials 
can be hazardous to chil- 
dren or pets, if ingested. 

* Avoid decorations 
that tear easily or have 
sharp edges. 

* Keep small decora- 
tions away from chil- 
dren, as these can be 
swallowed and block air 
passages. 

* Do not use decora- 
tións that look like food 
or candy, or a child may 
try to eat them. 


Paper 


* After opening pre- 
sents, dispose of the 
wrapping immediately. 
Place this trash in a 
metal container. 

* Do not burn wrap- 
pings in the fireplace, 
as they may ignite sud- 
denly and cause a flash 
fire or a chimney fire. 


* Plan ahead: Keep 
emergency service phone 
numbers posted on or 
near our telephone. 

eep a multi-pur- 
pose fire extinguisher 
in your home, and make 
sure you know how to 
use it. 

* Make an emergency 
plan to use if fire breaks 
out in your home. Each 
family member should 
know at least two es- 
cape routes. 

Avoid wearing loose, 
flowing cloths, espe- 
cially long, open 
Sleeves, near the open 
flames of a fire place, 
stove or candle-lit table. 

* Plan for safety. 
There is no substitute 
for common sense. 
Look for and eliminate 
potential trouble spots 
near candles, fireplaces, 
trees and electrical con- 
nections. 

* At least one mem- 
ber of the family should 
be familiar with basic 
first aid procedures. 


most parts of the 
country are at higher 
risk for outdoor fires. 
Areas which typically 
suffer from droughts 
and dry spells are at 


higher risk, due to 
water restriction 
measures in those ar- 
eas. 

Fire codes differ 
from city to city. 
However, the follow- 


ing measures will dis- 
courage outdoor fires. 
The accumulation of 
potential fuels such as 
wastepaper, hay, 
grass, straw, weeds, 
litter or combustible 
or flammable waste 
materials or waste pe- 
troleum products on 
roofs, in vacant lots or 
close to property will 
encourage outdoor 
fires. All weeds, grass, 


Prevent Outdoor Fires 


By Patti David 

During the hot sum- 
mer months and the 
first months of fall, 


vines or other growth 
which may increase 
fire risk should be cut 
down and removed by 
the owner or occupant 
of the property. 

Following are tips on 
discouraging outdoor 
fires: 

- Remove combusti- 
ble vegetation near 
wood fences and 
within 10 feet of road- 
ways. 

- Remove dry grass, 
brush, downed tree 
limbs and other com- 
bustible vegetation 
from property. 

- Use caution with 
outdoor cooking fires 
such as barbecues. 
Make sure there is a 
water source nearby. 
Dispose of coals and 
ashes in a metal con- 
tainer and never leave 
outdoor cooking fires 
unattended. 

- Store wood and 
other flammable mate- 


rials away from the 
house. 

- Remove branches, 
evergreen needles and 
debris from roofs and 
gutters. 

- Cut all dry grass 
and weeds to 3 inches 
in height and dispose 
of cuttings in a legal 
manner. 

- Attach hoses with 
shut-off nozzles to 
outdoor faucets. Make 
sure the hoses will 
reach around the 
structure. Place shov- 
els and rakes nearby 
in case of an emer- 
gency. 

- Make sure lawn 
mowers, motor bikes 
and similar devices 
have mufflers and 
spark arresters. 

- Tree branches 
should not be closer 
than 10 feet from 
chimneys. Branches 
should be trimmed to a 
height of 5 feet off the 


E M 
they're feeling, get at- 
tention, relieve major 
stress, to express their 
anger" the therapist 
said. "It's the only way 
they know they're in 
complete control. After 
a while, it may not be 
enough." 

Although abuse may 
be an underlying cause 
of firesetting, it is far 
from the only cause. 
Any major change in the 
family life may trigger 
this kind of behavior-- 
be it a divorce, reloca- 
tion, a single mother 
getting a new boyfriend, 
a new child in the fam- 
ily--the reasons are 


many and varied. 
These can all cause a 
child to lash out. And it 
happens across the 
board, regardless of so- 
cio-economic status. 

"It's very common in 
single-parent families 
and it’s also common in 
family where you have 
parents who are very 
driven--what would nor- 
mally be considered a 
very functional family," 
said Fire Chief Gerald 
Nayliss of the Bergen- 
field Fire Department. 
"It’s not just the lower 
end of the socioeco- 
nomic scale, it's not any 
end of the scale." 


Education at an 1 early 
stage is important in 
preventing — firesetting 
behavior. Although it is 
normal for children to be 
curious about fire, it re- 
mains a dangerous condi- 
tion that children will 
not merely outgrow. 

For more information 
on juvenile firesetters, 
to report an incident, to 
enter the program, call 
the hotline or call the 
Family Service Bureau 
at 624-0913. This call 
could save your child's 
life, your life and all 
your property. 


trips, try to find the 
cause. Make sure that 
the new fuse is the right 
size and  amperage. 
Fuses protect people 
against electrical fires-- 
misusing them may 
overload a circuit and 
cause a fire hazard. 

The kitchen is a com- 
mon place for fires in 
the home. The follow- 
ing tips should make it 
safer: 

- Make sure that all 


kitchen appliances are 
in proper working or- 


der. If they're not, do 
not use them until they 
are professional re- 
paired. 

- Overloaded outlets 
are a serious fire hazard. 

- Keep the stove 
clean, as a greasy stove 
is a greater fire hazard 
than a clean one. 

- When cooking, wear- 
ing tight-fitting sleeves 
instead of loose sleeves 


will substantially reduce 
the risk of clothing 
catching on fire. 

- Never leave cooking 
unattended. 

Bedrooms are not ex- 
empt from fire risk as 
wel. | Remember that 
smoking in bed is a 
deadly home fire hazard. 
Make sure matches and 
lighters are not within 
the reach of children. 
Overloaded outlets and 
misused extension 
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Health Calendar 


TRENTON—The New Jersey Library for the 
Blind and Handicapped has catalogs for the 
visually and physically impaired. For more info. 
call 1-800-792-8322. 


EVERY TUESDAY 
NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel Medical Cen- 
ter offers a support group for persons a who 
are HIV positive. the group meets from 1 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. in the medical center's Professional 
Building, 408 Osborne Terrace. For more info 
call 201 926-7846. 


IRVINGTON—Free WIC & Lead Testing, 9:15 
a.m.-10:15 a.m. at the Irvington Health Dept. 
For pregnant and nursing women from birth to 
5yrs. old, lead poisoning and anemic children. 
Blood Tests are free, walk-ins are welcomed. 


EVERY TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 
IRVINGTON—Free Baby Clinic; Afternoon's. 
Held at the Irvington General Hospital for 
newborns to 5 yrs. old. YOU MUST CALL FOR 
AN APPOINTMENT. 399-6652 


MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 
NEWARK—Free confidential AIDS counsel- 
ing and testing, Mon.-Fri. 9-6 p.m. Sat. 9-4 
p.m. Newark Community Health Centers. Call 
201-565-0355 for appointment, or Plainfield 
Health Center at 908-753-6401. 


ELIZABETH—The Elizabeth Center for 
Planned Parenthood of Greater Northern New 
Jersey is offering a low-cost cancer screening 
for women over 40 from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. They 
provide pap test, cervical and breastexam and 
blood pressure check. Appointments only, call 
908-351-5384. 


CRANFORD—The Domestic Violence Cen- 
ter Choices, a support group for battered 
women, meets one evening a week and has 
been in existence since 1984. There are also 
support groups for men, Alternatives, and 
children, Coping. For more info. call 908-272- 
0304. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS & THURSDAYS 
NEWARK—united Hospitals Medical Center 
will have adult evening clinics from 4:00 p.m. to 
7:00 p.m. For more info. call 201 268-8110. 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
NEWARK—Pediatric evening clinics are held 
at United Hospitals Medical from 4 to 7 p.m. for 
more info call 201-268-8113. For children's 
eye emergiencies call 1-800-KIDS-EYE. 


WEDNESDAYS 
NEWARK—united Hospitals Medical Center 
is hosting a weekly Autism Parenting Support 
group at 10 a.m. for more info call 201-268- 
8694. 


THURSDAYS 
IRVINGTON—Irvington General Hospital of- 
fers free STD treatment. If you think you or 
your partner may be infected call 201-399- 
6124 for an immediately appointment. 


NOW THRU DECEMBER 
JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State College will 
offer fall courses for individuals seeking certi- 
fication as alcoholism and or drug abuse coun- 
selors in the state of New Jersey at 2039 
Kennedy Blvd. Fridays and Saturdays For 
more info. call 201 200-3089. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 13 
BELLE MEADE—Trichotillomania: assessment 
andtreatment will be presented in the Atkinson 
Amphitheater at the Carrier Foundation from 
noonto 1 p.m. For more info call 908 281-1607. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 15 
RAHWAY—The Union County Minority Task 
Fore on Aging will host a Family Health and 
Information Seminar at the Rahway Commu- 
nity Action Center, 796 Hazlewood Ave., from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. For more info call 908 527- 


—————————— Re EOE Ó EE 


NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel Medical Cen- 
ter and the N.J. Dept. of Human Services 
Commission for the Blind and Visually Impaired 
will sponsor a free eye exam from 8 a.m. to 1 
p.m. in the medical centers new Outpatient 
Dept. Building at 166 Lyons Ave. For more info 
call 201 926-7160. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 16 

EAST ORANGE—The Mental Health Associ- 
ation of Essex County will sponsor a 6 1/2 mile 
Walk-A-Thon beginning and ending at the 
Mental Health Association headquarters. Reg- 
istration will begin at 1:30 p.m., the walk will 
begin at 2:00 p.m. For more info. call 201 677- 
1540. 


PLAINFIELD—Muhlenberg Regional Medical 
Centeris holding a family health fair. See page 
9for additional information and number to call. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 18 
CRANFORD-— The Mental Health Players of 
Union County is holding open training from 7 
p.m.to9 p.m. For more info call 908-272-0300. 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 19 
PLAINFIELD—The Family Support Group of 
Union County will hold their monthly meeting at 
the Arc Administration Building, 1225 South 
Ave. from 10:30 a.m. to noon. For more info call 
908 754-2770. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 20 
MAHWAH—Ramapo College will host its sixth 
annual Certified Alcohol Counseling/Certified 
Alcohol and Drugs Counselor Conference, 
which will begin with a continental breakfast at 
8:00 a.m. in the alumni lounge. For more 
infocontact Adele Thomas at 201-529-7522. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 22 
ELMWOOD PARK—The Metro/Essex County 
Branch Group of the Lupus Foundation of New 
Jersey will hold its monthly meeting at United 
Hospitals at 11 a.m. For more info call 201- 
791-7868. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 24 
IRVINGTON—There will be an Influenza Im- 
munization Program sponsored by the Irvington 
Department of Health & Welfare at 81 Union 
Ave., community room, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25 
NEWARK—United Hospitals Medical Center 
is holding a Diabetes support group at 5 p.m. 
for additional information call 201-268-8131. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26 
NEWARK—United Hospitals Medical Center 
is hosting a cancer support group at 1 p.m. for 
more info call 201-268-8130 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 28 
ELIZABETH—An all-day health seminar, Sud- 
den Traumatic Death Conference, will take 
place at the Holiday Inn at the Jetport from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For more info call 1-800- 
THE-BETH between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 
Thirteen/WNET is hosting a Women's Health 
Day programming all day. Tune in to find out 
how women deal and society deal with 
thehealth problems which women face. 


OCTOBER 1-31 
NATIONAL LIVER AWARENESS MONTH 
—Approx. 27,000 people die each year from 
liver diseases. The National Lover Foundation 
is dediated to fighting liver disease through 
research, education and public awareness. 
For more info call 800-223-0179. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL THERAPY MONTH 
—Across the nation people in this field will host 
educatinal and fun activities to celebrate the 
profession and to educate teh puublic about 
the benefits of physical therapy. For more info 


4745. call Alexis Waters at 703-706-3218. 
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HEALTH 
BRIEFS 


Scientists studying girls’ 
calcium absorption 

Children are drinking a third less milk than 
in the past, and many are not meeting the 
recommended daily allowances for cal- 
cium. Milk is the primary source of calci- 
um, but a lot of people, especially growing 
girls, avoid it because it is high in fat. A 
study is currently being conducted on how 
well girls absorb calcium available from 
green beans in hopes that vegetables may 
take up some of the slack. Little is known 
about children’s ability to absorb calcium 
from vegetables. Scientists eventually hope 
to evaluate many vegetables for easily ab- 
sorbed calcium. 


Soybean protein said to 
lower cholesterol 
It has been reported that Soybean protein 
lowers blood cholesterol levels, but research- 
ers do not yet know why. A two-year study 
at the USDA’s Children’s Nutrition Re- 
search Center at Baylor College of Medi- 
cine in Houston will examine the effects of| 
soybean protein on the body’s use of choles- 
terol. Researcher Dr. William Wong be- 
lieves soybean protein may inhibit the pro- 
duction of cholesterol in the liver, block its 
absorption in the gastrointestinal tract and/| 
or increase the amount eliminated in stools 


Hormonetherapy may 
reduce heart disease 


Hormone replacement therapy may hold 
hope for older women with heart disease. 
Researchers in the DeBakey Heart Center 
and the Department of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology at Houston’s Baylor College of Med- 
icine are studying whether hormones will 
improve health and prevent premature death 
for postmenopausal with heart disease. The 
Heart and Estrogen/progestin Replacement 
Study (HERS) is the first to investigate the 
effect of combined hormones on the cardio- 
vascular system of women with known heart 
disease. According to Dr. J. Alan Herd, who 
is working on the study, “we know healthy, 
postmenopausal women have less heart dis- 
ease when they take hormones; this study 
gives us an opportunity to see if women with 
existing disease can be helped as well,” 
Herd said. 


It’s time for flu shots 

In most areas, the 1994-95 influenza| 
vaccine is now available, and it is rec- 
ommended for people in the groups most 
at risk of developing life-threatening 
complications from flu. Chief among 
the high-risk people are the elderly. 
Others at high risk for problems such as 
pneumonia are people with immune-sys- 
tem disorders and heart and lung dis- 
ease, including asthma and chronic bron- 
chitis, and people with diabetes, chron- 
ic kidney disease and chronic anemia, 
including sickle cell disease. Influenza| 
generally does not strike in force until 
- December, but, Glezen said, getting the 
_|shots now will help protect people in the 
high-risk groups in the eventof an early 
flu outbreak. 


How healthy are you? 


by Kaylyn Dines 


Today you worked overtime, you just 
picked up the children from daycare, they are 
begging for dinner and yourstomachis growl- 
ing. Crossing town on the way home you pass 
several inexpensive-quick fix-restaurants and 
you decide to grab burgers for dinner. Wait, 
before you and the family plunge into those 
juicy bacon double cheeseburgers with all the 
fixins’ and fries, give this some thought. 

The University of Medicine and Dentist- 
ry of New Jersey (UMDNJ) recently an- 
nounced the results of the UMDNJ-Eagleton 
Institute Poll on health and nutrition. Ironi- 
cally, the survey revealed many of the 801 
New Jerseyeans randomly surveyed, (partic- 
ularly minorities, men, and the elderly) admit 
to being overweight despite thinking they are 
healthy eaters . 

Dr. H. Timothy Dombrowski, the direc- 
tor of UMDNJ, University Wellness Center 
inthe School of Osteopathic Medicine, offers 
an answer to the question why are people 
overweight if they claim to be healthy eat- 
ers;? 

"Ithink people are eating the right foods;, 
but they are not being careful about the por- 
tions they are eating," he said. 


The poll indicated residents generally 
gavethemselves passing grades when asked on 
ascale of A to F, ‘ how do you grade your-self 
on healthful eating habits?’ 19 percent of the 
residents surveyed gave themselves an “A”; 
43 percent a "B"; 28 percent a “C”; 5 percent 
a "D"; 4 percent gave themselves a “F”; and 
1 percent did not know 

In addition, the poll found that 67 percent 
ofthe women were more likely to give them- 
selves a grade of “A” or “B” as compared with 
55 percent of the men. 

“Historically, women have been more 
knowledgeable about nutrition than men," 
said Dr. Herman Baker, professorof Preventive 
Medicine and Community Health at UMDNJ. 

Accordingtothe poll, residents with more 
thanahigh school degree and those who are 65 
years or older were also likely to give them- 
selves an "A" or a "B" when rating his or her 
eating habits. 

Although the residents polled gave them- 
selves high marks, during the news conference 
Panelist Dr. Anita S. Curran, Associate Dean 
for Community Health at UMDNJ-Robert 
Wood Johnson Medical School, said she was 
skeptical of the responses given. 

"If somebody asked me what I ate on a 
regular basis I have a feeling I would tend to 


cheata little bit and say that I ate a little better 
than I really did,” she added. 

According to Janice Ballou, the director 
of the center for Public Interest Polling at the 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, the racial break- 
down of the 801 residents randomly surveyed 
were as follows: 76 percent white; 12 percent 
black; 7 percent Hispanic; 2 percent Asian; 3 
percent not determined. 

Sixty-three percent of the respondents 
said “yes” they have noticed a change on 
labels that list nutritional information, while 
34 percent have noticed no change, and 2 
percent remained neutral. 

Residents with more than a high school 
degree and those over the age of 65 were more 
likely to notice the new labels. Dr. Julie 
O'Sullivan Maillet, associate dean for aca- 
demic affairs and research at the UMDNJ- 
School of Health Related Professions in New- 
ark, said “approximately 85 percent of those 
who are over 65 years old have diseases that 
are associated with nutritional deficiencies.” 


“Good nutrition is an essential ingredi- 
ent for a healthy population, as well a; a key 
tool in achieving cost-effective preventive 
care for our citizens,” said UMDNJ President 
Dr. Stanley S. Bergen, Jr. 


How do you grade yourself on 
healthful eating habits on a scale from A to F? 


F=4% Don't Know=1% 


Vegetables? 


l Once a month — 1% 
[] Rarely — 2% 


Dairy Products? 


H Once a month — 2% 


C Once a month — 3% 
[ Rarely — 3% 


How often do you eat: 


[] Once a week — 


MI 0 a week — 17% 


B Rarely — 4% 

ate gk. 

Mud aud a Bai: xau RA day — 71% 
lo J Once a week — 22% 


Walaa mes A Once a day — 83% 


a 


Once a day — 74% 
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Protecting your child from ear infection 


It is the peak season for one of the most 
common childhood illnesses, milddle ear in- 
fection, and many parents don'teven know it. 

"Middle ear infections, or otitis media, 
can occur at any time of the year, but fall and 
winterare especially bad," said Dr. Newton O. 
Duncan, an assistant professor of 
otorhinolaryngology and pediatrics at Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston. “Often, par- 
ents don't recognize the early signs of middle 
ear infections, much less that their children 
may be more susceptible this time of year." 

Middle ear infections strike more than 80 
percent of children by age 3. Duncan said it 
cannot be avoided especially since children 
are often in daycare situations, but it can be 
treated. The "high-risk" ages are 6 months to 
3 years. 

Duncan suggests parents watch for early 


indicators of this painful and potentially dan- 
gerous infection. 

“At the first sign of fever, fussiness, tug- 
ging or rubbing of the ears, upper respiratory 
infection, nausea or vomiting, orany combina- 
tion of these, parents should suspect middle ear 
infection. It certainly warrants an examina- 
tion within 24 hours of the onset of symptoms.” 

Middle ear infections occur when bacte- 
riainvades the middle ear causing inflamma- 
tion. This results in a painful buildup of infect- 
ed fluid behind the ear drum due to obstruction 
of the Eustachian tube that leads from the 
sinuses to the middle ear. 

Untreated middle ear infections can re- 
sultin serious complications suchas aruptured 
ear drum, meningitis, brain abscess, or even 
hearing loss. Early treatment may prevent 
such serious complications. 


Violence can be 


hazardous to your 
child’s health 


byJames L. Phillips M.D. 


You can’t safe- 
guard you. children 
from violence 24 
hours a day but you 
can take steps to 
lessen their expo- 
sure. That’s impor- 
tant news since 
| thousands of chil- 
dren die violently 


each year. 

Some children may actually suffer from 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), an anx- 
iety disorder resulting from a stressful or 
traumatic event. Also called "shell shock" 
by combat veterans, PSTD affects children 
whoare victims of violent events such as 
witnessing murder, rape, natural disas- 
ters and serious physical injury. 

Such traumatic experiences at an early 
age can even effect brain development, ac- 
cordingto Dr. Bruce D. Perry, a psychiatrist at 
Baylor College of Medicine in Houston, who 
treats traumatized children. 

There are steps youcantaketo lessen your 
child's exposure to violence. 

Start with the television set. Some ex- 
perts say so much violence is portrayed in 
movies, cartoons and on the evening news that 
children can become "immune." 

For a change, turn off the TV and have a 
"family hour." Play a board game, listen to 
oneof yourchild's favorite music groups, orlet 
him invite a couple of friends over for dinner. 
Youcaneven havea family cooking hour and 
make your child’s favorite dish. If heis young, 
read him a story or let him water color. Be 
creative. 

How can you tell if your child has been 
exposed to violence? 

Consider your child’s environment. Is 
your neighborhood asite for violent crime? Is 
the child’s school a regular “war zone?” Be 


honest. 
Next, watch for signs of trauma: 
* Difficulty sleeping and nightmares. 
* Loss of appetite. 
* Emotional withdrawal and refusal to so 
cialize with others. 
"Flashbacks" of violence. 
* A Acting-out violent acts. 
e Irritability, depression and constant fear. 
* Asaparent, you can ease your child's 
anxiety. 

The first step is to encourage the child to 
talk about the traumatic event. Let your child 
bringupthe subject first. Children with PTSD 
are very sensitive. If they sense that you are 
Upset about the event, they will not bring it up. 

Answer any questions your child may 
have, but do not overreact. Give them the 
facts while considering their age. A 
child’s fears and fantasies can he more 
frightening than the truth. 

The more supportive and nurturing 
you are, the more your child can look to 
you for comfort. 

You may need to talk to psychiatrist or 
psychologist if the problem is serious. Some 
large cities offer trauma counselors at no cost 
to help children who have witnessed violence. 

If your child’s school has episodes of 
violence, talk with his/her teacher. Join the 
parent-teacher organization. Make the child's 
safe schooling your business. 

Many communities across the nation are 
trying to put a stop to the violence by teaching 
children how to settle their differences non- 
violently schools, teachers and commu- 
nity groups are grappling with the issue 
through peer mediation, mentoring. and 
conflict resolution classes. 

Children with PSTD deserve constant 
attention. You can play a major role in their 
mental health. Be generous with the hugs. 
They need them. 

Don’t let the aftermath of violence leave 
your child in a permanent state of alarm. Do 
something about it. 


“Antibiotics are the main therapy,” 
Duncan said. Persistent cases may require 
special antibiotics or surgical drainage.” 

In more serious cases, ear tubes may be 
surgically inserted to help relieve fluid buildup 
and frequently occurring infections. There are 
vaccine studies underway, but nothing has 
proven effective yet, Duncan said. 

How can middle ear infections be avoid- 
ed? Duncan suggests: 

Avoid exposing children to colds, flu 
or other viruses, although this is often not 
easy or realistic. 


Make sure your child receives the full 
course of antibiotics. It’s important that your 
child be checked for complete ear heal- 
ing within four weeks or sooner if any 
symptoms persist. 

Antihistamines and decongestants are not 
useful for ear infections, but help in relieving 
cold and virus symptoms. 

If infections recur, inquire about ear tubes. 

“Middle ear infections are extremely 
common,” said Duncan. “So don’t let it 
catch you by surprise. Know the symp- 
toms and seek treatment.” 


United Hospitals dedicates 
pediatric clinic in Newark 


ir 


— Ma 2 Bac es — is ^ 
Lindy Lee Chibischino, MD, a pediatrician from United Hospitals Medical Center, examines 


a patient as the executive director fo the Alberta Bey Center, Audrey West, looks 


On Monday, October 3, the Newark Pre- 
school Council in conjunction with United 
Hospitals Medical Center and the Visiting 
Nurses of Essex Valley, dedicated a new 
pediatric clinic, the Alberta Bey Health 
Center. The Center, located at 300 Chan- 
cellor Avenue, will provide pediatric 
services for children in the Head Start 
program and their families. 

The Alberta Bey Center will operate 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
by appointment only, from 8:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 

Lindy Lee Cibishino, MD, a United 
Hospitals’ pediatrician, will be available on 
site to provide a variety of comprehensive, 
preventive medical services for children in 
the Head Start program and their siblings 
including physical examinations, blood pres- 
sure, growth assessments, vision, hearing 
and speech developmental services. Blood, 
lead, sickle cell and tuberculosis testing and 
immunizations will also be offered. Social 
services will be available to parents as well. 

“Our goal at the Center is to help 
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improve and maintain the health of chil- 
dren and their families, and I’m proud to be 
a part of it," said Cibishino. 

"United Hospitals and Children's Hos- 
pital of New Jersey have started to build a 
network of primary care physicians and pe- 
diatricians that will be located in health 
centers throughout Newark. The Alberta Bey 
Center will make certain that these children 
have access to medical care that will serve 
as a catalyst for developing a healthy adult 
life," said Kendall Sprott, MD, associ- 
ate medical director for Children's Hos- 
pital of New Jersey and a consulting 
pediatrician to the Head Start program. 

A full range of services will be available 
for family members when needed such as 
nutrition assessment, x-rays, individual and 
group counseling and enrollment in alcohol 
and substance programs and prenatal care 
programs. Referrals will be made to other 
social service agencies when necessary. 


For more information about the program 
call the Center at 201-282-0558. 
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A guide to good dental hygiene 


Proper dental care begins at home 


Thetruth about teeth 


Teeth vary in shape, size and location 
within the jaws. These differences allow teeth 
to perform three basic functions. First, teeth 
help to give the face its shape and form. Second, 
they help us to pronounce different sounds 
clearly, and finally teeth help us to chew and 
digest food, Because they play so many impor- 
tantroles, it makes sense to give yourteeth the 
best care. 


Justthe facts 


Good oral health is easy to maintain. A 
simple routine of brushing and cleaning be- 
tween the teeth, good eating habits and regular 
dental check-ups can help prevent most dental 
problems. 

Although most Americans brush regular- 
ly, many do notclean between the teeth. Some 
people neglect their dental check-ups. A few 
small changes in the daily routine can make a 
big difference in the long run. 


The problem is plaque 


Daily brushing and cleaning between teeth 
are important to your dental health because 
they remove plaque. Plaque isa thin, colorless, 
sticky film that constantly forms on your teeth. 
When you eat foods containing sugars and 
starches, the bacteria in plaque produce acids 
which attack tooth enamel. The stickiness of 
theplaque keeps these acids in contact with the 


teeth. After many such attacks, the enamel 
breaks down and a cavity forms. 

Ifplaqueis notremoved with daily brush- 
ing, it eventually hardens into calculus (tar- 
tar). Ascalculus forms on the gumline, gums 
can become irritated and inflamed. they be- 
come swollen and may bleed. The gums begin 
to pull away from the teeth and form pockets 
that usually become infected. If gum disease 
is not treated promptly, the bone supporting 
the teeth is destroyed and healthy teeth may 
be lost. 


Itmay surprise youto know that 50 percent 
of adults over age 18 and 75 percent of adults 
overage 35 have some form of gum disease. It’s 
never too early to start fighting back. Your 
dental team can remove calculus from your 
teeth and treat gum disease that has already 
appeared. But daily dental care is in your hands. 


Brushing upon the basics 


Brushing removes plaque and food parti- 
cles from the inner, outer and biting surfaces of 
your teeth. Several different methods are ac- 
ceptable. 

Oneeffective method for removing plaque 

is: 
Place the brush at a 45-degree angle to the 
gums. 
« Gently move the brush back and forth in short 
(half-a-tooth-wide) strokes. 
+ Brush the inner tooth surfaces. 
Brush chewing surfaces. 
+ Usethe “toe” of the brush forthe inner front 
e toothsurface. 
« Brush your tongue too. 
Be sure to brush thoroughly with an ADA- 
* accepted fluoride toothpaste at least twice 
* à day. More often if your dentist recom- 
mends it. If you notice any related discom- 
fort after brushing, consult your dentist. 


Cleaning between the teeth 


One way to clean between teeth is with 
dental floss. Flossing removes plaque and food 


particles from between the teeth and under the 
gumline, areas a toothbrush can't reach. Your 
dentistorhygienistcan instruct you on proper 
flossing techniques. 
The following suggestions may help: 
Break off about 18 inches of floss, and wind 
mostofitaround one of your middle fingers. 
e Wind the remaining floss around the same 

finger of the other hand. This finger will 
* take up the floss as it is used. 

Hold the floss tightly between your thumbs 

and forefingers. With about an inch of floss 
* between them, leaving no slack. 

Use a gently “saw motion” to guide the 

floss between your teeth. Donot jerk orsnap 
e the floss into the gums. 

When the floss reaches the gumline, curve 

itintoa C-shape against one tooth. Gently 
* slide it into the space between the tooth 

until you feel resistance. 

Hold the floss against the tooth. Gently 

scrape the side of the tooth; moving the 
* floss away from the gumline. 

Don’t forget the back side of your last tooth. 

When flossing, establish a regular pattern. 
* Dothe top halfon one side, then the other. 

Move to the bottom half on one side, then 
* the other. This way you're less likely to 
* miss any teeth. 

You may experience sore bleeding gums 

for the first five or six days that you floss. This 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Tips on selecting the right toothbrush 


Your dentist orhygienist can recom- 
mend a good toothbrush. For general . . 
use, select a brush with soft, end-round- 
ed or polished bristles. The size and 
shape of your toothbrush should allow 
you to reach every tooth. Children need to use smaller brushes than adults. 

Wornout toothbrushes cannot properly clean your teeth and may injure 
your gums, It is important to replace your toothbrush every three or four 
months or sooner if the bristles become worn. 


Choosing the proper dental care products 
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Good oral hygiene requires the use of 
appropriate dental care products. Ask your 
dentist or hygienist for opinions and recom- 
mendations, always look for products with the 
American Dental Association’s Seal of ac- 
ceptance. Before the seal is awarded, a prod- 
uct must undergo strict testing for safety and 
effectiveness. Claims made on the labels of 
products with the ADA seal must be accurate 
in what they say and what they imply. 

When choosing a toothpaste or gel, look 
for a product containing fluoride. Fluoride 
helps reduce tooth decay in adults and chil- 
dren, If you have sensitive teeth, your dentist 
may recommend a special toothpaste. 

Electric toothbrushes can be as effective 
as manual brushes. Persons with physical dif- 
ficulties may find an electric toothbrush eas- 


ier to use. Children may be more inclined to 
brush regularly because of the novelty of using 
anelectric toothbrush. Oral irrigating devices 
use a stream of water to remove food particles 
from around the teeth, These devices can be 
helpful for persons wearing orthodontic bands 
or fixed partial dentures. Oral irrigators are 
meant to enhance, not replace, regular brush- 
ing and flossing. 

A fluoride mouth rinse can help prevent 
tooth decay: your dentist may recommend an 
antimicrobial mouth rinse to help control 
plaque and reduce gingivitis. 

Mouthwashes are primarily used to fresh- 
en breath. If you must constantly use a breath 
freshener to hide unpleasant mouth odor, 
see your dentist. Bad breath can be a sign 
of poor health. 


Good nutrition, regular 
check-ups are important 
for healthy teeth 


A mother brought her four-year-old sonto 
the United Hospitals’ Community Health 
Center recently for what she thought would be 
aroutine dental check-up. When the child left 
the clinic, Leon Robinson, DMD, had removed 
all of his upper front teeth and had performed 
eight root canals. 

Robinson said the boy was suffering from 
bottle milk syndrome, a condition where the 
sugar presentin milk eats away at tooth enam- 
el. It is caused by allowing children to sleep 
with a bottle of milk. This condition can be 
easily avoided if mothers were more conscious 
about the importance of good nutrition and 
regular dental visits. 

Both Robinson, aoral surgeon, and Dawn 
Christian, DDS, agree that, although the ma- 
jority of cases they treat at the center are acute, 
these problems could be prevented if people 
were aware that eating properly and cleaning 
one’s teeth regularly is necessary to maintain 
healthy teeth and gums. 

“In the case of the four-year-old boy,” 
says Robinson, “Prevention was necessary. A 
child’s primary teeth are very important be- 
cause they help the permanent teeth grow in 
properly. Because all of this patient’s upper 
teeth had to be removed, there is a chance 
that his adult teeth may shift as they 
begin to grow in.” 

Inaddition to children, adults must also be 
careful about their diets, particularly those 
who have other health problems like diabetes. 

“Diabetics are very susceptible to peri- 
odontal disease, inflammation of the gums and 
bones. When blood sugar rises, it suppresses 
the immune system and keeps any minor 
mouth infections from healing proper- 
ly,” says Christian. 


In order to avoid procedures like root 
canals, extractions or other reconstructive sur- 
gery, both Robinson and Christian recommend 
the following: 


Brush Teeth Properly 

“Everyone should brush their teeth for at 
least 5 minutes twice a day, in addition to 
flossing,” says Christian. Use a tartar control, 
fluoride toothpaste. “Regularly removing 
plaque and flossing is extremely important,” 
says Christian. “Flossing removes food from 
between your teeth, places where your tooth- 
brush can’t reach.” 


Watch your Diet 
Instead of eating potato chips and candy, 
parents should learn to give their children 
carrot sticks, celery sticks, raisins and other 
fruits and vegetables. 


Routine Dental Check-ups 


Teeth should be cleaned and checked 
routinely every six months. 


Pediatric Dental Care 


Asaninfant's first teeth come in, parents 
should routinely clean them by wiping from 
with a damp cloth. 


The dental program at United Hospitals 
is afull service offering oral surgery, cosmet- 
ic surgery including crowns bridges and im- 
plants, and general cleaning. The program 
treats over 3,500 patients each year. Office 
hours are Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. For appointments, call the clinic at 
201-268-2300. 


Good oral health begins with you. By 
following this simple routine you can maintain 
good oral health: 

* Brushthoroughly witha fluoride toothpaste 
at least twice daily. Even better, brush after 
every meal. 


DENTAL 


* Clean between your teeth each day. 
* Eat well-balanced diet. Limit between- 
meal snacks to nutritious foods. 
Schedule regular dental checkups. Regu- . 
lar professional teeth cleaning is animportant 
part of maintaining a healthy smile. 


p 


"t t. 


Mouthwash 


T si coronae 


Cosmetic dentistry: one way 
to a fresher smile 


As "Baby Boomers" continue their quest 
for a youthful and attractive appearance, the 
health and appearance of their smiles will need 
more comprehensive attention. 

Today Dentistry is providing consumers 
with opportunities that did not even exist ten 
years ago. Teeth whitening systems and porce- 
lain veneers have been the growing trend over 
the past few years, and dental health care 
advertisers are putting more and more empha- 
sis on models with dazzling smiles. - 

The “Baby “Boomers,” in addition to 
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their desire for healthier smiles have another 
thing in common: a majority of them were 
prescribed tetracycline as children, and the 
medication turned their permanent teeth dark. 
So whether the teeth are darkened due to 
medication orby aging, recent advancements 
in teeth whitening systems (either at home or 
in the dental office) can help give brighter, 
whiter smiles. The before/after results can be 
subtle (one shade lighter) or can be smile 
changing. Either way, the patient feels in- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Dental decisions: making the right choice 


Regular dental visits are essential for 
maintaining a healthy mouth. It makes good 
sense to select a dentist before an emergency 
arises—you'll feel more comfortable asking 
questions and discussing treatment with some- 
one who provided your family with regular 


dental care. 
Here are some ways to locate a qualified 
dentist: 
* Ask family, friends, neighbors or co-work- 
ers for a recommendation. 
* Ask your family physician or local pharma- 


Getting referrals to 
dentalspecialists 


Dentists in general practice typically pro- 
vide all aspects of dental care. They can also 
provide referrals in cases where specialized 
treatment is required. The American Dental 
Association currently recognizes eight dental 
specialties: 

Endodontists perform root canals and 
treat diseases of the gum and nerves inside the 
tooth. 

Oral and maxillofacial surgeons 
treat injuries and defects of the mouth and jaw 
and often perform complete tooth extractions. 

Oral pathologists examine, identify, 
and diagnose diseases of the mouth. 

Orthodontists straighten teeth and cor- 
rect the positions of jaws by using braces and/ 
or other appliances that affect oral growth and 
development. 

Pediatric dentists provide compre- 
hensive dental care for children, adolescents 
and for special patients who have mental, 
physical, or emotional problems. 

Periodontists treat diseases of the gums 
and underlying bone that holds teeth. 


Prosthodontists replace missing 


Proper dental care 


(Continued from page 5) 


should stop once the plaque is broken up and the 
bacteria removed. If bleeding does not stop, 
call your dentist. Improper flossing may be 
harming your gums. 

Persons who have trouble handling floss 
may wish totry acommercial floss holder or an 
interdental cleaning aid. Interdental cleaning 
aids include picks, sticks or interdental brush- 
es used to remove plaque from between teeth. 
Yourdentist can explain the proper use of these 
implements. 


teeth by designing and fitting dentures and 
bridgework. 

Public health dentists develop and 
administer public or private education and 
prevention programs for entire communities or 
organizations. 


THE finest 
SURGICAL SERVICES and 


BROUGHT To You By 
COLUMBUS HOSPITAL 


‘ou may already know that Columbus 
Hospital has many of the finest, most 
comprehensive surgical services lk d 


available anywhere. What you may not know, is that 


cist. 

* Callorwritethelocal dental society, which 
may provide you with several referrals. The 
local dental society is usually listed in the 
telephone directory under “dentist” or “as- 
sociations.” 

* Call a local hospital that has accredited 
dental service. 

* Askfaculty members of local dental schools. 

* Check the American Dental Association 

* Directory, which can be found in many 
public libraries, including dental school 
libraries. 

If you are moving, your current dentist 
might provide you with a recommendation. 

Youmay wishtoconsider several dentists 
before making your decision. During your first 
visit, you should be able to determine if this is 
theright dentist for you. Consider the follow- 


g: 
* Isthe appointment schedule convenient for 


you? 

* Isthe office easy to get to from your home 
orjob? 

* Does the office appear to be clean, neatand 
orderly? 

e Was your medical and dental history record 
placed in a permanent file? 

e Does the dentist explain techniques that 
will help prevent dental health problems? Is 
dental health instruction provided? 

* Are special arrangements made for han- 
dling emergencies outside of office 
hours?(Most dentists make arrangements 
with a colleague or emergency referral 
service). 

* Isinformation provided about payment plans 
before treatment is scheduled? 

Youand your dentist are partners in main- 
taining your oral health. Take time to ask 
questions and take notes if that will help you 
remember your dentist’s advice. 


SAME DAY CONVENIENCE... 


many of our surgical procedures can 
be performed in 24 hours or less. 
That capability is due both to new 
medical advances as well as our 


ongoing investment in the very 


latest technology and facilities. 


and we invest in 


At COLUMBUS, WE CAN HANDLE 
VIRTUALLY ALL TYPES OF GENERAL 


IW NEUROLOGIC 


AND SPECIALTY SURGERIES, INCLUDING: 


SAME DAY SURGERY PATIENTS AT 
CoLuMBUS HOSPITAL CAN EXPECT: 


«t. PRIVATE, COMFORTABLE 


E ORTHOPEDIC ll OPHTHALMOLOGIC ACCOMMODATIONS 

ll PODIATRIC E GYNECOLOGICAL «^. MAXIMUM CONVENIENCE 

E UROLOGIC ll PEDIATRIC em. FASTER RECOVERY TIMES 

ll VASCULAR Bi PLASTIC SURGERY «^. A HIGH LEVEL OF PERSONAL CARE 


AND ATTENTION 
...EVEN FREE TRANSPORTATION 


SERVICE TO AND FROM COLUMBUS 


“At Columbus Hospital, our bottom line is our patients — 


them first.” 
— RALPH VELLON, RN, DIRECTOR OF SURGICAL SERVICES 


Columbus Hospital is a non-profit community 
health care center with state-of-the art facilities 
for medical, surgical, orthopedic, obstetrical 
and pediatric patients. 


COLUMBUS 48 
Hospital 4 


SERVING THE HEALTH CARE NEEDS OF NORTH Essex 


495 North 13th Street 
Newark/Bloomfield, N} 07107-139 
(201) 268-1400 
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Cosmetic dentistry 


(Continued from page 7) 


creased self-confidence and pride in his or her 
appearance. : 

If the patient's smile needs a “little more” 
work, veneers may be just what the doctor 
ordered. “This is the least invasive of all 
treatments and can help to ‘balance out’ the 
mouth," explains Dr. William J. Cohen, Board 
memberofthe Academy of Cosmetic Dentist- 
ry. "Unlike bonding or crowns and bridges, 
veneers do not require ‘grinding down’ of the 
teeth.” The results from this type Of cosmetic 
dentistry have been so overwhelming that 
each year more and more people arc opt- 
ing for this procedure. 

While more and more children today are 
leaving dentists’ offices with gleaming reports 
on their dental checkups—thanks to fluoride in 
both water and toothpaste and early prevention 
education—attention of general dentistry has 
shifted. According to Cohen, people are “mov- 
ing away from general cavity prevention 
to what can be done to keep natural teeth 
looking healthier, whiter and keeping 
them in their mouths longer.” 

One of the greatest threats to natural teeth 
is periodontal disease. “The trend has shifted 
greatly from people just concerned with Fill- 
ing a cavity to enormous attention to keeping 
their gums healthy,” added Dr. Cohen. 

Scientists today are giving patients agum 
disease score, much like physicians record 
cholesterol Ievels or blood counts. Tests such 
as the Periodontal Screening and Recording 
(PSR) system help the dentist measure the 
extent of existing gum disease in a matter of 
minutes. The PSR system works by inserting a 
probe into several areas ff the mouth to see if 
pockets have developed in the gums. Depend- 
ing on the depth of the pocket, a patient can 
score from zero for healthy teeth to four for 
inflamed, bleeding gums that need further 
treatment. 

According to Dr. Cohen, “with this new 
system, dentists are better able to quantify the 
level of gum disease in the patient. This stan- 
dardized test helps patients gauge the health of 
their gums and seek treatment early to avoid 
surgery or tooth loss.” A recent study by the 
National Institute of Dental Research found 


that among 21,000 adults, only 16 percent are 
free of all signs of gum disease. 


Emergency cosmetic dentistry 


With more people than ever involved in 
sports activities—from softball to boating, 
downhill skiing to windsailing—Americans 
last year knocked out over 5 million teeth in 
accidents and rough play. And, most of them 
were in the 18-45 age range. 

When a tooth is knocked out, time is very 
important because after a period of less than 30 
minutes, the chance that the tooth can be 
replanted drops sharply. Dr. Cohen can provide 
“smile-saving” steps that can be taken to help 
reduce the permanency of the damage caused 
by accidents. 


High-tech comes to dental offices 


Imagine video viewing your mouth as the 
dentist gives an examination. Today's dentists 
are becoming equipped with more and more 
high tech equipment that takes the fear out of 
the old dentist’s drill. “Gone are the days of 
opening your mouth, saying ‘ah’ and waiting 
for the results,” says Dr. Cohen. “Patients are 
now able to watch their checkup right on a 
video monitor while the dentist continues to 
work." The small, hand-held Intra-Oral Cam- 
era fits in the palm of the dentist’s hand and 
magnifies the tooth from 10 to 25 times. The 
dentist is able to project the images on the 
monitor and provide an audio narration of the 
examination. Upon leaving, the patient gets 
the video to take home. In addition, still pic- 
tures can be printed right from the monitor to 
give a permanent recording of the problem 
areas. 

And, if a patient is thinking about rede- 
signing his or her smile, then the Video Imag- 
ingSystemcanhelphimorherdesign between 
a "Hollywood Smile" or a "James Bond 
Smirk." Much like the system used in cosmet- 
ic surgeon’s offices, the imaging system al- 
lows the dentist to show the patient how the 
teeth will look after the procedure is complet- 
ed. It also helps to explain to the patient what 
procedures are necessary to achieve the look 
he or she desires. 


Reducing your dental bills 


It’s natural to be concerned about the cost 
of dental care. Most dentists share this concern 
and wantto provide you with the highest qual- 
ity care they can for each dollar you spend. 

Dental fees have risen at a slower pace 
than costs of other health care services. The 
Consumer Price Index indicates that over the 
past 20 years, the cost for dental services has 
risen about the same as costs for all other 
consumer items and services. 

Establishing a good, preventative 
dental care routine is the most important 
step to reducing dental costs and avoiding 
dental problems. 

Regular dental checkup should be an es- 
sential part of your prevention program. If you 
visit your dentist regularly, dental problems 
can be treated in the early stages. 

If you see a dentist only in an emergency, 
when you already have a serious problem, 
chances are that the treatment will be much 
more costly. In the long run, itis to your benefit 
to schedule regular dental checkups and pro- 
fessional cleanings. 

Fluoride helps to protect your teeth 
from decay by making them stronger. More 
than 1309 million Americans enjoy the bene- 
fits of fluoridated water, which can reduce 
dental decay by as much as 20 to 40 percent. 
average annual cost for fluoridated water is 
about 20 to 50cents per person in acommunity, 
depending upon the size of the community. 

Fluoride is especially important to chil- 
dren because it combines with the tooth enam- 
elas teeth are forming, making them stronger. 


And fluoride is just as important to teens and 
adults. Recent studies show that fluoride 
can actually reverse the very early stages 
of tooth decay. 

Besides drinking fluoridated water, you 
and your family can obtain fluoride protection 
in many ways. Fluoride toothpaste and mouth 
rinses can be used at home. During a dental 
visit, fluoride solutions or gels may be 
applied to your teeth. 

Fluoride mouth rinses may also be used as 
part ofaschool mouthrinse program. Chewable 
fluoride tablets may be prescribed by your 
dentist if your local water is not fluoridated. 

Fluoride is inexpensive, safe and effec- 
tive. Inaddition, every major American health 
organization supports its use. Ask your dentist 
how you can obtain the benefits of fluoride. 

Dental X-rays may be necessary dur- 
ing your periodic oral examinations. X-rays 
help the dentist find hidden conditions that 
might seriously affect your dental health. The 
ADA recommends that dentists take X-rays 
only after considering the patients indi- 
vidual needs. Your dentist will request 
that you have an X-ray examination only 
when it will benefit you. 

Sealants can Protect children’s teeth. A 
sealant is a clear or shaded plastic material 
that the dentist paints on the chewing surface 
of the back teeth(premolars and molars), where 
decay occurs most often. The sealant acts as a 
barrier, protecting decay-prone areas of the 
back teeth from plaque and acid. 


Obtaining dental insurance 


Many Americans are enrolled in dental 
benefits plans. Dental plans are usually offered 
throughanemployerorunion. Insurance can be 
supplied to groups interested in beginning a 
cost-effective dental plan. Employers can also 
obtain detailed information on evaluating and 
improving the coverage of an existing dental 
plan. Some insurance companies offer dental 
coverage to individuals who do not have a 
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UMDNJ, UCC join forcesin health career programs 


A regional health education center offer- 
ing joint programs in the allied health profes- 
sions has been established by UMDNJ and 
Union County College(UCC) in Scotch Plains 

The Center is based in UCC’s Health 
Technologies Building at the Scotch Plains 
campus and was opened at the beginning of the 
school year. 

It offers general education courses of- 
fered by UCC that can be applied toward joint 
associate degree programs in the allied health 
professions. Professional courses required for 
degree and certificate programs will be offered 
by the UMDNJ-School of Health Related Pro- 
fessions both in Newark and Scotch Plains. 

The first joint programs planned to be 
introducedare in dental hygiene, dental assist- 
ing, dental laboratory technology and medical 
laboratory technology. Additional joint pro- 
grams with UCC and other community colleg- 
es will be added in the future. 

The Regional Health Education Center is 
being established under a special legislative 
appropriation of $1.5 million awarded to 
UMDNJ. The funds are being used to plan and 


implementthe joint programs and to renovate 
the Health Technologies Building. 

A three-story, 66,546 sq. ft. structure, the 
building provides space for 10 science and 
allied health laboratories, a dental clinic, nine 
classrooms, a lecture hall, a library, an aca- 
demic learning center, 16 faculty offices, two 
conference rooms, a book store, student and 
faculty lounges, a snack bar, and admissions, 
counseling, financial aid, continuing educa- 
tion, administrative and custodial offices. 

“The essence of this project is coopera- 
tion and collaboration, making the most effi- 
cient and effective use of our respective re- 
sources,” stated Dr. Thomas Brown, UCC 
president. “Both institutions will contribute 
significantly to this joint endeavor and, togeth- 
er, we will make better use of available tech- 
nologies and staff expertise. In a time of tight 
budgets, there is an ever greater need for coop- 
eration and collaboration in all possible ways. 
Toenhance the concept of regionalization, we 
have agreed that selected allied health profes- 
sions programs may be offered with other 
affiliated New Jersey county colleges.” 


According to UMDNJ president, Dr. 
Stanley Bergen, “it is our goal to provide 
comprehensive educational opportunities in 
the allied health professions, with enhanced 
academic quality, to benefit the citizens of 
Union County and the state. We will develop 
joint and collaborative degree, certificate and 
diploma programs built upon the strengths and 
capabilities ofboth institutions and othercounty 
colleges in the state.” 

Under the memorandum of agreement, 
UMDNJ will offer all professional courses, 
which include the clinical component of the 
educational programs. UCC will offer all gen- 
eral education and science courses. 


All students matriculating in the joint 
programs will apply through UCC’s admis- 
sions office and will register through that 
college. Students in the joint programs will 
have full access to the services, extracurricu- 
lar activities and facilities of both institutions. 
Information on these programs and courses is 
available by calling UCC’s admissions hotline 
at 908-709-7500. 
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dental benefit through a group plan. 


Financialassistance 

If you need financial to obtain dental care, 
there are various options available. Dental 
care for children, and in some states for adults, 
is available through Medicaid. 

From your State or County department of 
public welfare. A dental society may also 
provide information on dental care programs 
for which you may qualify. This would include 
information about public health clinics and 
dental school clinics. Dental school clinics 
provide dental services through graduate den- _ 
tists or dental students under the careful super- 
vision of faculty members. The fees charged 
are minimal, usually intended to cover the cost 
of materials and equipment. 


Don't miss the 
November issue of 


Heartbeat filled 
with important and life 
saving information on 

Diabetes in black 
Americans 


For advertising info 
call 908-754-3400. 
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Breast exams could 
Save your life 


byJames L. Phillips M.D. 


If you are one of thousands of African- 
American women t risk for breast cancer, the 
message is clear—check it out. 

Youcan overcome the odds by becoming 
your own “detective,” searching out “clues” 
with a breast self-examination. 

Breast cancer is one of the few treatable 
cancers in the world. And yet, one-third of 
black patients die because they put off medical 
treatment. 

According to a recent National Health 
Interview survey, nearly 16 percent of black 
women have never heard of breast exams. 
Another 12 percentknew about such exams, but 
have never had one. 

Comparedtootherracial groups, African- 
American women are more frequently diag- 
nosed with late-stage breast cancer. By the 
time they see a doctor the cancer has spread to 
other parts of the body. 

So start “detecting” now. 

Unlike some cancers that disguise them- 
selves, breast cancer’s warning signs are obvi- 
ous. Look for a lump, swelling, skin irri- 
tation, nipple retraction, or a dark dis- 
charge from the nipple. 

Your gynecologist can show you how to 
check your breasts at home. Don’t feel un- 
comfortable or embarrassed about exam- 
ining yourself. If you feel a lump, see a 
doctor immediately. 

Mammograms, special X-rays of the 
breast, are recommended for women age 40 and 
over witha family history of breast cancer and 
all women over age 50. The cost can vary 
depending on location. 

More than 40 states have laws requiring 
health insurance companies to reimburse all or 
part of the cost ofamammogram. Some health 
service agencies and employers even provide 


mammograms free or at low cost. Check with 
your insurance company or local health depart- 
ment. For women over 65, Medicare covers a 
mammogram every two years. 

If you’re diagnosed with breast cancer, 
remember that when detected early, the cancer 
can often be treated with radiation therapy, 
medication or surgery. Many cases requiring 
surgery may need only removal of the involved 
area called a lumpectomy, sparing most of the 
breast. When a mastectomy or more extensive 
breast surgery is needed, surgical breast recon- 
struction is frequently the next choice. 

This year alone, some 182,000 women in 
the United States will he diagnosed with breast 
cancer. About 46,000 will die. 

Breast cancer can strike women as young 
as 15 years old. Women at risk include those 
who started their menstrual period at an early 
age, who never had children or had them late in 
life, and whose menopause was late. Your 
chances of getting breast cancer increase with 
age. The group hardest hit includes women in 
their mid-50's to mid-70's. 

Regular breast exams can save thousands 


of lives. Unfortunately, many women do not 

consider breast examsns a top priority. 

The American C Cancer Society recom- 
mends the following gi guidelines to help you in 
your “detective” worbrk: 

+ Ages 20-40: Anexaxam by aphysician every 
three years, a self-exexam every month and a 
mammogram by ag«ge 40. 

* Ages40-49: Anexacam by a physician every 
year, a self-examn every month and a 
mammogram everyry one to two years. 

* AgesSÜandover: A Anexamby aphysician 
every year, a self-ex:xam every month and a 
mammogram every y year. 

If you are at a higherer risk for breast cancer, 
you may require moore frequent exams. 
Don’t miss the clues.s. It’s a mystery that can 
often be solved. 


Muhlenberg to host 
family health fair 


Muhlenberg Regional Medical Cen- 
ter is sponsoring a five-mile walkathon, 
children’s fun run and free comprehen- 
sive family health fair Sunday, October 
16 from 9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Proceeds from the fundraising por- 
tion of the event will benefit 
Muhlenberg's Operating Suite, which 
offers less invasive, state-of-the-art pro- 
cedures. Using latest in advanced medi- 
cal technology, last year the facility pro- 
vided surgical services to over 6,000 pa- 
tients. Many of these surgical procedures 
can now be performed more quickly and 
easily, resulting in less painful and more 
rapid recovery for the patient. 

The Walkathon will begin and end at 
the Muhlenberg Employee Parking Lot 
at Randolph Road and Park A venue. Reg- 
istration is $5 in advance, and $7 on the 
day of the walk. 

The Children's Fun Run, consisting 
of 50, 75, and 100 yard dashes for young- 
sters age 4 to 10, will be held at the 
Plainfield High School Track on Randolph 


Road (across from Miuhlenberg). Regis- 
tration is $3 for onee child, $5 for two 
children. 

The Family Healtlth Fair features free 
blood pressure and pulilmonary screenings; 
children's fingerprintiting; Parents’ Work- 
shop; Teddy Bear Cliinic; face painting; 
caricatures; The Sportts Park Beaver and 
*Everyone's Favorite? Purple Dinosaur; 
“Fun on Wheels Mobile Gym; and Kids 
Prints Videos by Blockkbuster Video. The 
health fair will also (take place in the 
Muhlenberg Employeee Parking Lot. 

Major sponsors incklude Muhlenberg's 
Department of Surgerry, Pepsi, Rickel, 
American Printing && Graphics Co., 
SportsPark USA, 103.5 WYNY, 
Bridgewater Sports /Arena, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University,, L F Driscoll Co., 
and First Option Healtth Plan. 

Brochures with complete information 
and applications forr the five mile 
walkathon and children':s fun run are avail- 
able by calling the Mulhlenberg Founda- 
tion at 908-668-2025. 


Join us for the annual 


FOR 


Family Health Fair 


Five-Mile Walkathon and 
Children’s Fun Run 


"Sunday, October 16, 1994 
(Rain or Shine) 


11 a.m. - 2 p.m.* 


Muhlenberg Regional 
Medical Center 


Employee Parking Lot on Park Avenue 


Free screenings and programs include: 
* Blood Pressure * Pulmonary 
* Fingerprinting * Parents' Workshop 
* Teddy Bear Clinic ° Lions’ Eye Mobile 
* Kids Prints Videos by Blockbuster 


FREE Kids’ Entertainment All Day 


*Walkathon registration begins 9:30 a.m. 
Cost is $5 in advance; $7 day of event. 


Children’s Fun Run registration begins 
at 11 a.m. Cost is $3 per child; 
$5 for 2 children. 


For more information or to register for the 
Walkathon, call (908) 668-2025. 


MUHLENBERG REGIONAL 
MEDICAL CENTER, INC. 


Park Avenue & Randolph Road 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 
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A new way to eat your vegetables: in bread 


Easy to follow bread recipes for your bread machine 


provided by Red Star Yeastand Products 


Fall is the time of the year we find our- 
selves witha bounty of fresh vegetables. While 
nutritional experts are telling us to include 
more vegetables in our diets, we wonder what 
we can doto make them interesting and differ- 
ent. Vegetables havé long been dressed up 
with sauces, served with dips, hidden in cre- 
ative casseroles or blended into unusual tast- 
ing juices. How about combining them to 


ZUCCHINI BREAD 


1/2 Cup buttermilk 

1 tablespoon oil 

1/2 Cup grated zucchini 

2 tablespoons chopped green onion 
1/4cupchopped red pepper 

2 tablespoons grated Romano cheese 
2 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon lemon pepper 

1/2 Cup oatmeal 

2 1/2 Cups bread flour 

1 1/2 teaspoons active dry or quick rise 
yeast 


Select yeast as is appropriate for your 
automatic bread machine. All ingredients 
should be at room temperature. Place ingredi- 
ents into pan in the order suggested by the 
machine’s manual. 


make nutritious breads? 

With the invention of the bread machine, 
ithas become possible to combine the taste of 
several vegetables with the nutty flavor of flour 
to make a colorful and delicious loaf of bread. 
Because the moisture content of vegetables 
varies so much, itis important that the amount 
of liquid used in the recipe be closely watched. 
There is no way to pre-determine the exact 
liquid proportions as weather and growing 


PEPPERSWEETCORN 
BREAD 


2 tablespoons oil 

1/2 Cup water 

1/2 cup sweet corn 

1 cup chopped red pepper 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon salt 

1/3 cup cornmeal 

2 Cups bread flour 

1 1/2 teaspoons active dry or quick rise 
yeast 


Select yeast as is appropriate for your 
automatic bread machine. All ingredients 
should be at room temperature. Place ingredi- 
ents into pan in the order suggested by the 
machine’s manual. 

COOKS NOTE: Cook sweet corn and cut 
offcob. 


conditions can vary from region to region. 

A goodruletokeepin mind: Donotaddany 
extra liquid until your machine has kneaded 
long enough to extract the liquid from the 
vegetables. At first, the dough will appear dry 
even crumbly, but vegetables will begin to 
release their moisture as the dough ball forms. 
Near the end of the kneading if a soft, round, 
slightly tacky ball has not formed, more liquid 
may be added. Be careful to only add one 


CHEESY BROCCOLI 
CAULIFLOWER BREAD 


1/4 cup water 
4 teaspoons oil 
l egg white 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
2/3 cup cheddar cheese 
3tablespoons green onions 
1/2 cup chopped broccoli 
1/2 cup chopped cauliflower 
1/2 teaspoon lemon pepper 
2 cups bread flour 

, 1 1/2 teaspoons active dry or quick rise 
yeast 


Select yeast as 15 appropriate for your 
automatic bread machine. All ingredients 
should be at room temperature. Place ingredi- 
ents into pan in the order suggested by the 
machine’s manual. 
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tablespoon of liquid at a time. 

There are several healthy and taste- 
ful combinations of bread that can be 
made from vegetables: red pepper with 
whole kernel corn, grated potatoes with 
green onions, carrots with dill or brocco- 
li/cauliflower with cheese, It will be so 
easy to begin to fill dietary requirements 
with these exciting and unusual breads. No 
one will believe they are eating vegetables! 


BAKEDPOTATO BREAD 


1/2 cup milk 

3 tablespoons oil 

legg 

1/3 cup baked potato 

1/2 cup chopped red onion 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups bread flour 

1 1/2 teaspoons active dry or quick rise 
yeast 


Select yeast as is appropriate for your 
automatic bread machine. All ingredients 
should be atroom temp Place ingredi 
ents into pan in the order suggested by the 
machines manual. 

COOKS NOTE: Bake potato in micro- 
wave 4to5 minutes on HIGH." Spilt open and 
allow to cool 15 minutes. Mash with fork and 
measure. 
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DISCOVERY 


Women take charge of their health on Thirteen/ 


Thirteen/WNET in New York will present 
Women's Health Day, a first-of-its-kind event 


featuring cutting-edge programs and wide- 
spread community outreach to help women in 
the tri-state area take charge of their own 
Throughout 
‘a the afternoon 
CoN andevening, Thir- 
12 programs focusing 
on major women’s 
health issues from prenatal 
mestic violence to breast can- 
cer. A special helpline staffed 
by more than 150 health care 
ty will take off-aircalls from view- 
ers and provide referrals to tri-state 
health care services. 
distributing the “Women’s Health Yel- 
low Pages,” a comprehensive directory 
of national and local resources of health 


health care on Saturday, October 29. 
teen will broadcast 
care to menopause, and do- 
professionals from the communi- 
During October, Thirteen will be 
services for women, to thousands of orga- 


Muhlenberg School of Nursing 
celebrates 100 years 


Muhlenberg 
Med- 


ical Center 
School of 
Nursing re- 
cently cele- 
brated 100 
years of pro- 
viding the pub- 
lic with nurs- 
es. Theschool 
ofnursingfirst 
opened its 
doorsin 1894, 
with two stu- 
dents in its 
first class. 
Now one hun- 
dred years lat- 
er, nearly 2,500 
have 
graduated from the school. 
The weekend celebration tan Friday, and Saturday, September 23 and 24 and included a 
y, reception at Swain’s Galleries, gala pasting nae 
continental breakfast andtours of the medi I center. The keynot 
by William M. Piet, president of William Wrigley Jr. Company Foundation. Pictured: 
Muhlenberg nursing students display their banner during the celebration march. 


Take a ‘Creative Escape’s weekend 


Creative Escapes, specializing in stress 

gi and spa for women, is 
celebrating its first year this October. Con- 
ceivedby Barbara Mitchell and Sharon Morgan 

. of New Jersey who know first-hand the stress 
involved in balancing a career, educational 
pursuits anda family, the program takes care in 
choosing retreat sites that are not only beauti- 
ful, soothing and tranquil; but, alsooffer luxury 


and gracious service. The days are filled with 
meditation or yoga workshop, palate-pleasing 
meals , seaweed wrap, stress buster massage, 
manicures and pedicures all provided by atten- 
tive hotel staff.This year's retreat will be held 
October 22 and 23 at Scanton Princeton Hotel 
and Conference Centerin Princeton's corporate 
park area. For additional information call Bar- 
baraor Sharon at 908-463-3794. 


nizations throughout the tri-state area. 

The goal of Women’s Health Day is to 
motivate women to become better managers of 
their own health. 

Program highlights include a one-hour 
live Women’s Health Day Special produced to 
address three important and timely topics: 
teen health, domestic violence and heart dis- 
ease in women. The special features inter- 
views with local health experts and people who 
have personal stories to share about their expe- 
riences with illness and the health care system. 

During the breaks Thirteen/WNET’s 
Rafael Pi Roman will address the Spanish 
speaking audience with information about out- 
reach and the day’s special presentation of 
Mujer A Mujer: Hablemos Sobre El Cancer De 
Seno. 

The program will air two pilotepisodes of 
Health In Our Hands, a projected weekly series 
produced by Thirteen/WNET that provides 
information on the latest practices and advanc- 
es in health care and analysis of health contro- 
versies. Each episode will feature the story of 
one woman and her attempt to find appropriate 
care for a serious medical condition. 


WNET?’s Women’s Health Day 


In addition, there will be the premiere of 
the Public Television Outreach Alliance 
(PTOA) documentary, A Woman’s Health. 
Introduced by First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, the one-hour program combines the 
personal and emotional with factual informa- 
tion as it addresses six common health con- 
cerns faced by women today. Through inti- 
mate stories of six individuals, the program 
explores osteoporosis and bone health, breast 
cancer, cardiovascular disease, violence, de- 
pression, and smoking. 


More than 150 healthcare professionals 
from over 100 local clinics and health service 
organizations will be available in Thirteen’s 
broadcast studios from 1:00 p.m. to 1 1:00 p.m. 
totakeoff-aircalls from viewers on the helpline 
and make referrals to health care organiza- 
tions, many of them offering free or low-cost 
services in their area. 

The helpline will be available in both 
English and Spanish with special counselors 
for either adults or teenagers. The helpline 
number is 1 800 468-9913 and will be opera- 
tional on Saturday. October 29 


A celebrity tribute to medicine 
100 years of caring..... 


On Saturday, October 15, the National Med- 
ical Association (NMA) will present A Celeb- 
rity Tribute to Medicine, celebrating 100 years 
of caring at the National Theatre, Washington, 
DC. The star studded evening, which includes 


President Clinton, will honor those African . 
Americans who, from the very beginning of 


medical research and practice, have accepted 
the challenges and stood proud in the victories 
accomplished by each and every individual 
dedicated to medical excellence. 

The National Medical Association, origi- 


nally known as the National Association of 


Colored Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists 
was formed in Atlanta during the Cotton States 
Exposition in 1895. 


Originally consisting of 500 physicians, 
dentists and pharmacists in 1912, the Associa- 
tion has grown to over 13,500 -comprised of 
physicians in primary care, pediatrics, radiol- 
ogy, pathology, aerospace medicine, academ- 
ic medicine, administration specialties and 
medical and surgical sub-specialties. 

The mission of the National Medical As- 
sociation is to promote the science and art of 
medicine. The NMA also acts to influence 
society and its institutions, to encourage, to 
protect and to promote the betterment of the 
public health, and the quality of life for indi- 
viduals and families. For further infor- 
mation, please contact Kenneth R. 
Reynolds 213-938-2364. 


Blaylock graduates medicalintern propan 


Administrative intern Morris Blaylock 
has completed a three-month term with 
the M th Medical Center admini 
trative team through the American Hos- 
pital Association’s (AHA) new minority 
health care administration program. 
“The AHA, through the Institute of Di- 
versity, advertised an internship pro- 
gram offering opportunities for minority 
involvement in health care administra- 
tion. My goal is to attend medical school 
and become a physician, but | am inter- 
ested in health care administration and 
how it interacts with physicians,” says 
Blaylock. 

He is a biology major in his junior year at 
h State College, Sav h, Ga., 
and worked on a variety of educational 
quality assessment and improvement 
projects at Monmouth. 
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- Women of color 
| are often women 
with cancer. 


Mos women don’t know the 
facts. That 1 in every 9 women will 

. develop breast cancer in her lifetime. 
For women of color, though, the 
recent news is even more compelling. 
Several recent studies suggest that 
breast cancer may appear in a more 
deadly, faster-growing form in black 
women. And because black women 
are less likely to go for regular 
physical examinations, they are 
actually more likely to die from the 
disease. Breast cancer, in fact, is 
now the leading cause of cancer 
death in black women. 


1 Recommended : Bat there i 
Age 40 | Baseline hope. When 
40-49  |Everyotheryeor | breast cancer is 
detected early, 
it is more than 
90% curable. 
And one of the 
best ways of ensuring early detection 
is by getting a mammogram at 
The Center for Breast Imaging. A 
mammogram is a safe, painless, 
low-dosage X-ray that can detect a 


Over 50| Every year 


Recommended by the 
American Cancer Society 


Protect yourself. 


Get a mammogram. 


NEW JERSEY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


DOCTORS OFFICECENTER — For a FREE Breast Self-Exam Shower Card, call our toll free number: 1-800-982-DOCS (3627) 


lump in your breast up to two years 
before a physical exam can. Having 
one mammogram a year can be the 
gift of life you give to yourself. 


A: The Center for Breast Imaging, 
the cost of a mammogram is only 
$60. Most health insurance compa- 
nies cover the cost of a mammogram 
and assignment (including Medicaid 
and Medicare) is accepted. 


You can rely on the all-female staff 
of caring doctors and nurses at The 
Center for Breast Imaging to listen 
to your concerns and answer all 
your questions. Best of all, they 


always share the results of your 
mammogram with you the same day, 
before you leave the office. 


Tre Centerfor — 


Breast Imaging is | waren EU 
open Monday | $ 60 
through Friday 


from 8 AM to 
4:30 PM. Itis 
conveniently 
located at the Doctors Office Center 
on the Newark campus of UMDNJ, 
with free on-site parking and bus 
service at our corner. 


Our mammograms cost half of 
what many other facilities charge 


Do it for yourself. Do it for those 
you love. Give yourself the gift of 
life by making time for a mammo- 
gram. Schedule yours today by 
calling (201) 982-2878. 


& THE 
CENTER 
FOR BREAST 
IMAGING 


90 Bergen St.,Suite 1500, Newark, NJ 07103-2499 


